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MEXICO. 


MExico holds a relation to the United States which no other 
government or people can oceupy. Canada refused to join us, 
and adhered to the Crown of Great Britain, when every interest 
and sympathy of her people would naturally have inclined them 
to unite with us. But Mexico looked up to us in her struggle 
for independence with admiration and confidence, took courage 
from our example, broke her chains, and, with too absolute 
trust in our wisdom, adopted almost the entire plan of our 
government as her own. If there is no just cause for any abate- 
ment of the confidence of the two republics toward each other, 
it would be the most grievous of wrongs to both that their 
sympathies should be chilled by unworthy suspicions, or that 
their free intereourse should be impeded by any lingering 
resentments which had their origin in causes that existed fifty 
years ago. 

It is neither wise, just, nor patriotic in the present genera- 
tion of the people of either republic to permit a needless check 
to be imposed upon the duty and the manifest desire of both to 
codperate in the great work that both are doing, in proving 
to the world the ability of free, democratic, constitutional gov- 
ernments “to establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
mote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty” 
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to their people and* to other nations qualified for self-govern- 
ment. 

Our former troubles with Mexico, like those that often arise 
between just and honorable people of the same race and nation- 
ality, have arisen mainly from the want of a full acquaint- 
ance with each other. There is no just cause for jealousy or 
estrangement between the people of the two countries. If there 
was ever a real sisterhood between nations, that relation exists 
between Mexico and the United States. So genuine was the 
regard of the people of the United States for their southern 
neighbor, that, in the long and bitter travail of Mexico during 
her fourteen years of war for independence, there was not a 
heart in an American bosom in the United States that did not 
share in the anguish of that desperate struggle, and rejoice 
triumphantly when it ended in the birth of another great con- 
stitutional republic. Mexico has done nothing to forfeit the 
esteem or to shake the confidence in which her people and gov- 
ernment were held by us in 1524, when we so eagerly weleomed 
her into the family of nations; but much has been done since 
that event, which, when rightly understood, should exalt her in 
the estimation of mankind. 

Let us briefly examine the undeniable facts on which this 
assertion is based, and, in doing this, let us consider the remark- 
able parallel which exists between our history and that of Mexico, 
in the difficulties that were met during the process of establish- 
ing the two republics. It will be seen that the glory of our sue- 
cess has by no means dimmed the honors that Mexico achieved 
in gaining her independence. In one respect, we had greatly 
the advantage of Mexico. Her people were wholly inexperienced 
in self-government. With them this was a lost art. Two 
hundred and fifty years of absolute and most despotic rule had 
extinguished every thought of self-government, except the tradi- 
tion that Mexico had once been independent. 

English rule in this country from the beginning recognized 
the spirit of liberty. It was established by a race of people who 
were highly enlightened and well equipped with every requisite 
for founding and governing new states. Their indoctrination 
in the rights of personal liberty, and the just limitations to be 
placed upon the powers of the rulers, was the result of long 
and bloody contests in which the English people had triumphed. 
Their teaching was practical and had qualified them, as skillful 
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and experienced pioneers, to lead the advance of the most power- 
ful race that has ever existed, in founding their civilization in 
this land of unequaled resources. States, having little of foreign 
nurture or support, grew up, from the start, in rugged inde- 
pendence and self-reliance, under the name of British colonies, 
The smallest of them had the same autonomy with the great- 
est, and, from the beginning, exercised, almost without question, 
nearly all the essential powers of local sovereignty. It was only 
a question of time when those colonies would be free and inde- 
pendent states, prepared with every faculty of civil government 
to concentrate and put in force the whole power of their people. 

Mexico, in 1810, had, by comparison, a much more powerful 
and obstinate foe to contend with; and there were no organized 
governments there to give color of lawfulness to the revolt of the 
people, or to furnish points of concentration to the movements 
of the patriots who were ready to strike for liberty. The only 
political departments then in Mexico were certain intendencies, 
with unmarked boundaries, which were designated by the vice- 
regal government for the mere convenience of gathering taxes 
and keeping the people constantly under the eye of authority. 

In estimating the difficulties which the United States and 
Mexico respectively had to encounter in their progress toward 
independence and self-government, the fact is not overlooked 
that, in 1810, the Spanish monarchy was weakened by the bur- 
dens of her vast colonial system, and that her monarch and the 
royal family were foreed to abdicate in favor of Joseph Bona- 
parte, a French usurper. But this episode was of short duration, 
and when the restoration came, the reactionary effect upon 
Mexico was among the greatest of the disasters that befell her 
in her long struggle for independence. 

Bonaparte’s usurpation alarmed the priesthood in Mexico for 
the safety of their revenues and great landed estates, and they 
began to preach rebellion to the people. The people interpreted 
their selfish zeal into a love of liberty, and were roused as only 
that sentiment can arouse a suffering people. They were devout, 
and felt that God had called them to arm for liberty. And so 
their zeal for religion was united with their hopes of freedom, 
and they became frantic in their desire to make sacrifices on the 
altar of their country. For a short time the banners of the 
Church led the columns of the patriots to war. 

The first impulse of the revolution came from the refusal of 
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the Mexican people to change their allegiance from the Spanish 
dynasty to the French usurper. This was sanctioned by the 
Church in Mexico. The restoration soon came, and the Mexican 
people were, in fact, ready to return to their allegiance, notwith- 
standing their solemn declaration of independence; but the fatal 
madness of imperial pride demanded that they should be pun- 
ished for treason to the monarchie principle. The Spanish mon- 
archy remembered the recent example of the British colonies, 
and determined to crush out every thought and hope of inde- 
pendence from the minds of the Mexicans. Their revolt against 
the usurper was translated into rebellion and treason against the 
Crown of Spain, and for that erime they were to be beaten with 
many stripes, and degraded and forced into uncomplaining sub- 
mission to despotism. The Church saw its advantage, and 
deserted the cause of the people to gain the shelter of the 
monarchy. 

In their extremity the Mexican people also remembered the 
example of the British colonies. So, too, they recalled their suf- 
ferings of two hundred and fifty years, and were desperate with 
anxiety for their release from that cruel bondage. And when, 
after they had enjoyed a moment of liberty under the banners of 
Hidalgo, they again felt the eruel goad of Spanish despotism, 
and saw that their last estate was to be worse than their first, 
they renewed their vows to liberty, took heart from our example, 
and became determined and steadfast in their resolve to be a free 
and independent nation. Some of the priesthood remained true 
to the people, but the Church, as a body, threw the weight of its 
immense influence against the independence of Mexico. 

We cannot realize the significance of this fact in our own expe- 
rience. To appreciate its true weight upon the Mexican mind, we 
must remember that their entire civilization had been drawn from 
the Chureh. It was to them both Divinity and State. It had 
taught a new language to the Indians, and with it a new religion. 
It had gained their affections by acts of personal kindness, and 
had amused their superstitious minds with the tinsel and glit- 
ter of pompous processions, and awed them by mysterious rites 
and ceremonies, while it levied tithes of all they had, and sold 
dispensations for every known crime, except heresy and blas- 
phemy. The Mexicans were contending for the freedom of their 
country, but the Church was to them the soul of the country. 

It is not strange, then, that the fires of liberty that melted the 
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chains of their civil bondage should have left the fetters which 
bound them to the Church unscathed. Nor is it strange that the 
recognition of the power of the Church was as much a necessary 
condition to the inauguration of the republic, after their inde- 
pendence had been gained, as was the recognition of slavery an 
indispensable condition to the formation of our federal govern- 
ment after we had gained our independence. 

In the first Mexican constitution of 1824 it was ordained 
that “The religion of the Mexican nation is, and will be per- 
petually, the Roman Catholic Apostolic. The nation will protect 
it by wise and just laws, and prohibit the exercise of any other 
whatever.” This evidence of the demand of the Chureh for 
supremacy over the civil power of the republic is enough to 
account for the greater part of the troubles experienced by 
Mexico in gaining her independence, and in establishing, after- 
ward, a free democratic government. It is painful to recall the 
events which have marked the efforts of Mexico to eliminate 
from her constitution this fatal root of evil. An account of 
them would include the history of far the greater number of the 
revolutions that have so disturbed the peace of that country, and 
have so nearly resulted in convincing the world that Mexicans 
are incapable of self-government. We can understand some- 
thing of the difficulty of Mexico’s great task, now completed, of 
reforming the constitution by dropping from its text the article 
above quoted, when we reflect that it has cost the United States 
enormously in life, treasure, and property, and still costs us near 
$100,000,000 a year in pensions, to strike from our constitution 
a similar guarantee of slavery. 

To gain its independence of Spain, Mexico had to fight 
through fourteen years of bloody and inhuman warfare. And 
during nearly all of that time, and for thirty-three years since, 
it has had to battle with the Church party in Congress, in the 
eouncil-chamber, in foreign courts, and in domestic and foreign 
wars, before it could finally establish the republic on safe and 
enduring foundations. The Chureh party, intrenched in the 
constitution, and invested with civil power which, added to its 
ecclesiastical influence, made it paramount over the Government, 
has always preferred monarchy, either under a foreign or native 
ruler, to the republic, because royalty is its strongest ally the 
world over. Mexico has, therefore, been confronted since 1824, 
and until 1866, with a question planted incautiously in her own 
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constitution, which has all the time threatened the overthrow of 
the republic. No people have ever been more constant to their 
principles, nor has there ever been an exhibition of more heroic 
sacrifice than they have made to secure self-government under a 
democratic republic, based on a written constitution. 

These sister republics can afford to draw very near to each 
other in honest sympathy, leaving pride, jealousy, and resent- 
ments behind, when their people remember what it has cost each 
of them to reform its constitution so as to remove from each a 
guarantee that must have been fatal to the government. It is a 
startling reflection that the United States guaranteed slavery 
and made religion free, while Mexico abolished slavery and 
limited the right of worship to a single sect, and that both 
governments have been nearly destroyed by these restrictions 
upon liberty. It is the fixed belief of vast majorities of the 
people in both countries that neither government was, either in 
form or substance, a free democratic republic while those 
restrictions on liberty were in force. Under such circumstances 
we owe to Mexico more of sympathy than of censure, for her 
fortitude and persistence in harmonizing her organic law with 
the spirit of liberty. 

In Mexico this duty has been more difficult than it was in the 
United States, because the Church had its home in every house- 
hold, and it was difficult for the people to decide between the 
true interests of religion and the pretensions of divine authority 
set up by those who abused it for personal gain. The Church 
party went abroad for support. Some of the most powerful 
monarchs of Europe came to their assistance. The French 
emperor made the reformation of the constitution of Mexico in 
1857 a pretext, if it was not the real motive of the French 
invasion. Louis Napoleon gave in charge to Maximilian the 
restoration of the Catholie Church, and its revenues and prop- 
erty, as one of the most important of his duties in Mexico. 
Forgetting that the same purpose had animated the Chureh 
party for a third of a century in creating strife and revolt in 
Mexico, he asserted, in vindieation of his invasion, that the 
chronic state of revolution in that country justified the great 
powers in assuming its government by force, so as to secure 
peace to its people and its rich productions to the commerce of 
the world. 

The Mexican people had to create their states while the war 
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of independence was flagrant. In this their task was harder 
than ours, but they so far succeeded that those states will 
remain through all coming time, whatever shall be the fate 
of the national government. The construction of the republic 
of Mexico was not completed until the people, led by Benito 
Juarez and Porfirio Diaz and their compatriots, had driven the 
French and Austrians from its territory; and the people of the 
United States were not content with their own government until 
it had abolished slavery. These events were almost contempo- 
raneous, and they are regarded by the people of both countries as 
being vital and indispensable to the maintenance of free gov- 
ernment. In this, their second birth, the two republies are 
brought into entire harmony in all their essential principles. In 
their efforts to secure perfect liberty to all classes of people, their 
sufferings were alike, and their suecess is equally honorable to 
both. They enter alike upon the achievement of a new and 
greater destiny without a disturbing apprehension of danger, 
with mutual confidence and respect, and in the closest natural 
alliance. 

The races in the two countries differ in origin and language ; 
but, if such differences make political or international comity 
undesirable, what shall we have to hope for when we consider 
the powers and privileges secured to the African race under our 
own constitution? The great body of the Mexican people are 
Indians. That the Indians should have been capable of restor- 
ing liberty to Mexico, after the lapse of centuries during which 
it was not heard of in that country, and that they should have 
succeeded in giving to it free constitutional government in de- 
fiance of the Spanish, French, and Austrian monarchies, and 
in spite of the Church party nesting and breeding discord in the 
heart of its constitution, are achievements that Mexicans may 
well be proud of, and that all Americans may admire. 

There are some coincidences in the history of Mexican inde- 
pendence that are not the results of accident, which have a 
marked significance in the present condition of that country. 
French usurpation in Spain, in 1810, gave the first impulse to 
Mexican independence, and, fifty years later, French invasion 
united the Mexican people, for the first time, in one powerful and 
compact body, to assert and defend, and to finally establish, 
their right to rule in their own country, free from all foreign 
surveillance. 
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In 1810 the native Indians opened the struggle of the war of 
independence in Mexico by acts of the most desperate devotion 
to the cause of liberty, and they renewed their sacrifices on every 
occasion that offered during the sixty years of civil commotion 
that followed. The work which they thus inaugurated and sus- 
tained was not completed until Benito Juarez, a native Indian, 
led the people with extraordinary ability and courage, and drove 
the French invaders from Mexico. It was then, and not until 
then, that Mexico was liberated from the toils of conspiracy and 
the grasp of foreign rule. That was the natal day of Mexico. 

Those who would disparage the capacity of Mexicans to per- 
form the highest functions of free government, forget their his- 
tory and ignore their success in founding and defending a great 
republic. They did that for Mexico which the French and Spanish 
governments exerted their whole power to prevent; and now 
they are a permanent and powerful republic, while France and 
Spain are still oscillating between self-government and monarch- 
ical rule, unable to determine which form of government is best 
adapted to the genius of their people. 

These general views of the condition of Mexico, and of the 
attitude of the two republics toward each other, sufficiently pre- 
sent the natural and just basis of confidence, sincerity, and fidel- 
ity upon which they should proceed, by treaties and legislation, 
to increase the friendly intercourse of their people. 

Both countries are setting out upon a new course of develop- 
ment, and their railway systems are bringing them into the 
most intimate trade relations. Much that must be done to 
facilitate this new movement can only be wisely accomplished 
through treaties and conventions. By such means the wants of 
the people of each country can be authentically stated to the 
other, as well as the concessions that can be mutually agreed to 
as a guide to the legislative tribunals in providing laws to meet 
the necessities of commerce in both governments. Without 
some such agreement there would be a degree of uncertainty of 
action in the legislatures that would lead to confusion and mis- 
understanding. Our existing policy, which has grown up with- 
out the assistance of proper treaties, has left the frontiers open 
to raiders, smugglers, and depredators ; the actual boundaries 
are still in dispute; there is no efficient quarantine of the 
lower Rio Grande ; the Zona Libre has caused serious complaint 
as an encouragement of smuggling; and the exclusion of 
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foreigners from the right to own land in Mexico, within sixty 
miles of the frontier, has led to free criticism and unfavorable 
comment. Legislation is more likely to become retaliatory 
than friendly and harmonious, when there is no preliminary 
understanding as to the measures through which reciprocal 
advantages would be granted by each government to the other. 

There is enough in the sisterhood of the two great republics 
that lead the Latin and the English-speaking races in the practi- 
eal course of free government, to remove every cause that might 
interrupt their most cordial friendship, even if an ocean lay be- 
tween them. But they are the nearest of neighbors, without so 
much as a natural landmark to designate the line that divides 
them along a frontier of five hundred miles. 

Both countries possess extraordinary wealth of commercial 
resources. They are in actual competition in only a few of their 
native productions, while the great bulk of what each country 
produces is needed in the other. Our frontiers are coterminous 
on the north and east of Mexico, and on the west and south our 
coast-lines are unbroken prolongations of the borders of the two 
great oceans, which approach each other within the distance of 
one hundred and thirty miles at Tehuantepec. Mexico’s great 
peninsula of Yucatan projects boldly into the sea, and com- 
mands the southern entrance to the Gulf of Mexico, and our 
peninsula of Florida leads out far to the south and commands 
the eastern mouth of the Gulf. 

The distance between Cape Sable and Cape Catoche is about 
four hundred and fifty miles, of which more than one-half is 
occupied by Cuba and other islands; so that the two republics 
have virtually the military and commercial command of the 
Gulf of Mexico, with its 700,000 square miles of deep and quiet 
waters, abounding in valuable fisheries, and receiving the com- 
merce of rivers draining the largest and most fertile areas in the 
world. 

When Key West is connected with the main-land by railroad 
or ship-channel, and Cape Catoche is connected by railway with 
the Mexican system and with the interoceanic canals, a sea will 
be practically inclosed within the lines of the two republies that 
will add more to the civilization and wealth of the Western 
Hemisphere than the Mediterranean has contributed to the 
advancement and elevation of the human family in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, which inclose its waters. 
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If, in contemplating this mere outline of our natural and 
political relations with Mexico, there should linger in the mind 
of any citizen of either country a prejudice, resentment, or jeal- 
ousy that would cause him to hesitate in giving welcome to the 
most sincere and faithful friendship with the other, it seems 
that a mere glance at the great possibilities of the future that 
opens before us would compel him to yield to the manifest good 
of his country. We are now entering upon a new epoch, and 
beginning a new and greater career, hand in hand with Mexico. 
Let it not be said of us that we failed to appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of adding to our greatness and wealth by assisting Mexico 
to add to hers, through such treaty relations with that govern- 
ment, and such honest friendship toward her people, as will give 
them a perfect assurance of their independence and autonomy 
against all the powers of the earth, and will establish the great- 
est reciprocal advantages of trade and navigation between both 
countries. 

The peace and tranquillity of our sister republic, and her 
increasing strength and influence, will be the strongest proof we 
can give to the world that Mexico and the United States have 
demonstrated the power of free, democratic, and republican 
government to give security to liberty and happiness to man- 
kind. 

Joun T. Moraan. 


THE DISINTEGRATION OF ROMANISM. 


AN article appeared in the February number of this REVrEw, 
by Bishop B. J. MeQuaid, the very title of which was little less 
than the death-warrant of modern civilization. It was entitled 
“The Decay of Protestantism,” and it assures us that Protest- 
antism “is dying.” Now, whether Protestantism, as a religion, 
be true or false, it is unquestionably the dominant religion of 
all the progressive nations. And if religion, in some form or 
other, is “the salt of the earth,” “the decay of Protestant- 
ism,” and its approaching death, can mean nothing less than this: 
that modern civilization will soon become a putrid carcass, at 
once dead itself and death-dealing far and wide. But perhaps 
Bishop McQuaid may be mistaken; his wish may be father of 
his thought. For obviously he believes that, if Protestantism 
would only die, Romanism would come to life again. It would 
be the last and only refuge for al! who are frightened of hell, 
and who “do not care to make a mistake in what concerns eter- 
nity.” The only alternative then remaining would be infidelity 
or Romanism ; and, Protestantism being dead, who would accept 
Infidelity? 

But what is Protestantism? Before a coroner’s inquest can 
investigate the causes of a death, there must be an actual dead 
body for their inspection. Before a physician can offer a prog- 
nosis, there must be an actual patient whose chance of recovery 
he endeavors to estimate. We cannot tell whether Protestant- 
ism “is dying” unless we ean really examine it, feel its pulse, 
ascertain its temperature, and all that sort of thing. But, 
unfortunately, Bishop MeQuaid gives us no definition of Prot- 
estantism ; or, rather, he implies and employs two different and 
mutually exclusive definitions. First, Protestantism is a temper 
of mind, a way of regarding religion, the assertion of the right of 
private judgment; then it is a definite system, or a number of 
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definite systems, of religious doctrine and discipline—a number of 
concrete societies (for we may not call them “ churches”), such as 
the Episcopalians, the Presbyterians, the Methodists, and the 
like. Now, if Protestantism in this latter sense is decaying, it 
ean only be because Protestantism, in the former sense, is flour- 
ishing. The terrific solvent is melting the very vessel in which 
it is contained. Indeed, it is the very object of Bishop MeQuaid’s 
article to prove this. 

We must assume, then, that he means by Protestantism the 
various concrete societies of persons professing to be Christians, 
which have broken away from the authority, lawful or usurped, 
of the Bishop of Rome. And he tries to prove that they are 
decaying by tendering what seems to him conclusive evidence 
that their creeds, their church government and ministry, and 
their church membership, are decaying. Let us, then, first 
inquire what is meant by the decay of a creed. Here, again, 
Bishop MeQuaid is hopelessly inexact; for by the decay of a 
creed he does not mean that the creed itself has been altered, but 
that a considerable number of persons have ceased, in a greater 
or less degree, to believe it. The creed, for instance, of the 
Anglican Church, and of its daughter, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States, has undergone no change whatever 
since the accession of Elizabeth. No doubt there may have been 
considerable change in popular religious opinion; but it may very 
reasonably be doubted whether this does not consist in an 
enlargement as much as ina relaxation of the authorized stand- 
ards. The popular opinion, for instance, as to the inspiration 
of the writers of Holy Scripture, is very far indeed in excess of 
any dogmatic statement in the Thirty-nine Articles and the 
Homilies. And even what may be considered Latitudinarianism, 
or Liberalism, consists not in the denial of the creeds, but in a 
freer exposition of them. Similarly, no Presbyterian or Meth- 
odist would acknowledge that he had departed from the stand- 
ards of his chureh, but would claim that he was more reason- 
ably and correctly interpreting them. 

In like manner we can perceive no decay in the government 
or ministry of the different Protestant bodies. Such a decay 
eould only possibly have taken place in the Episcopal Churches, 
all of which claim to possess an Apostolical succession, and 
the three orders of bishops, priests, and deacons. But these 
orders, also, like the creeds, are exactly what they were in the 
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reign of Henry the Eighth. Individual clergymen, indeed, may 
under-estimate or over-estimate the authority which has been 
conferred upon them; but that authority is perfectly definite, 
whether they understand it or not. Nor is there any real decay 
in the discipline of Protestant societies. They have the power 
to exclude from their communion both hereties and evil-livers, 
and they probably exercise that power quite as frequently as do 
the Roman Catholic clergy. They cannot do more than this, and 
fortunately, throughout almost the whole of the civilized world 
at the present day, the power of the Roman clergy is equally 
limited. The fact is, that the apparent decay of discipline, 
whether within or beyond the Roman obedience, is to be ex- 
plained by the fact that both heretics and evil-doers excommuni- 
cate themselves. It is idle to waste bell, book, and candle upon 
a man who is equally indifferent to your curse and your 
benediction. As to the “ membership” of the various Protestant 
bodies, nothing is more easily demonstrable than that their 
numbers are rapidly increasing. 

But I am very little concerned either with the accuracy, or 
inaccuracy, of Bishop MeQuaid’s statements. For the sake of 
argument, I will admit them; and I think I can easily show that 
the Bishop has entirely failed to perceive their true significance. 
He argues that Protestantism is a God-forsaken delusion, be- 
cause it is continually splitting up into new sects; removing 
its ancient landmarks, if anything Protestant can be ancient; 
and changing, to suit the spirit of the age, the very foundations 
of its faith. And it altogether escapes his attention, not only 
that a similar disintegration is in progress within the Roman 
Church itself, but that that church is as really responsible for 
the whole of Protestantism as the Anglican Church is for non- 
conformity, or the various Christian sects for infidelity and agnos- 
ticism. Bishop MeQuaid, of course, believes that the Roman 
Church is the only true church; that it has existed from the time 
of the Apostles, and also—for this is implied in the very struct- 
ure of his argument—that one sure proof of its being the true 
church is the fact that it does not split into sects, that its creed 
remains unchanged, and that its ministry and government are 
unaltered. Of course, it is perfectly obvious that, in one sense, 
no Christian body whatever breaks up into sects; the sects 
break off from it; and though its numbers may be thus 
diminished, it claims to be the original body still. But this is by 
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no means what Bishop McQuaid means by the decay of Prot- 
estantism. He argues that Protestantism has decayed because, 
from the original bodies, such as Anglicanism and Lutheranism, 
sects have been continually breaking off. And he seems to 
forget that this is exactly what has been happening to the 
Christian Church from the very beginning; and that it is this 
which happened, on the largest possible scale, to the Roman 
Church itself at the time of the Reformation. He tells us, with 
the grossest possible exaggeration, that about three hundred 
years ago men had definite beliefs with regard to God and 
eternity. ‘They then believed in supernatural truths and in 
mysteries. They also believed in a divinely established authority 
to guide men in all questions of faith and morals.” Just as if 
in the course of the Church’s history there had been no Arians 
or Pelagians, no Montanists or Donatists, no great schism be- 
tween the East and West. But let us also shut our eyes to these 
significant facts, alike undeniable and undenied. Let us admit 
that in the sixteenth century there was only one church, one 
ereed, one divinely constituted and universally recognized guid- 
ing authority. 

We may go very much farther. This one church was at 
that time in possession, not only of all the spiritual forees which 
belong to a spiritual body, but also of all the physical force 
which belonged to all the states of Europe. Not only was this 
physical foree at its command, but the Church habitually made 
use of it with the most unrelenting cruelty. She had the abso- 
lute monopoly of education; the censorship of books; control, 
not only over the speculative opinions, but over the practical 
morality, of the whole population of Europe. She had her 
learned doctors, her parish priests, her religious orders, her con- 
fessors in every household; she had every possible facility for 
maintaining her authority by instruction and persuasion; and 
if, in spite of this, any of her children stumbled into error, even 
in the labyrinth of the darkest mysteries, she could burn them 
to a cinder, and never hesitated to do it. She had the field all 
to herself; and in those days heresy was regarded as a more 
revolting crime than murder or adultery. And what, as an 
undisputed fact of history, was the outcome of all this? It was 
that Romanism “decayed” into the innumerable sects of Prot- 
estants with which, at this very hour, the world is either cursed 
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or blessed. Her truth, if she possessed the truth, became inop- 
erative; her discipline, though enforced by the secular arm, 
became powerless. And if infidelity and agnosticism are the 
legitimate children of Protestantism, then Protestantism itself, 
with all its children, legitimate and bastards, is the child of 
Rome. It is idle to pretend that she had disinherited and dis- 
owned them. So does Anglicanism disown the Methodists, and 
the Methodists the infidels. The fact remains that at the time 
of the Reformation she lost, and has never since regained, by 
far the largest part of the population of all the most progressive 
and most civilized nations of Europe. And even where she 
retains a nominal supremacy, it is a supremacy more disgraceful 
than honorable. That country in Europe which most nearly cor- 
responds to the whole of Europe at the time of the Reformation, 
is Spain. The national church of Spain is Roman Catholic, and 
the whole population, with the exception of sixty thousand per- 
sons, adhere to the Roman Catholic faith. Any Protestant wor- 
ship must be strictly in private, and every public announcement 
of Protestantism is strictly forbidden. The population of Spain 
is rather more than sixteen and a half millions; and out of this 
number, at the last general census, there were 11,800,000 persons 
who could neither read nor write. France, again, is nominally 
Catholic; is she truly religious? Does she love the Church? 
Does she encourage “religious” orders, or the accumulation of 
church property? Does she tolerate the Jesuits, or trust the 
education of the young to the Roman priesthood? And if infi- 
delity be spreading, whether as the result of Protestantism or of 
Romish superstition, what is the Roman Church for, if it be not 
to repress infidelity and win unbelievers to the truth? What, 
then, is her contribution to the defence of Christianity or of 
Theism? By way of commending the truth to puzzled intellects 
and bewildered consciences, she has invented, within the memory 
of all of us, the most grotesque caricature of Christianity which 
human ingenuity could devise; and required men to believe, on 
peril of damnation, what every student of history knows to be 
demonstrably false. She does not “ with meekness instruct those 
who oppose themselves,” try to lessen their difficulties, and con- 
vinee their reason; but she tells them that, as they will not 
believe in the Christianity of the Apostles, they must accept in 
addition the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary and the 
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Infallibility of the Pope, or go to the devil. Alas! the pity of it 
is that, on these terms, the great majority of educated men would 
rather go to the devil than to the Church ! 

But this brings me to notice that not only has Romanism 
“decayed in its membership,’-—by the great loss she sustained at 
the Reformation, by the recent secession of the Old Catholics, 
and by the growing indifference and infidelity of her nominal 
adherents throughout the continent of Europe,—but she is 
“decaying” more fatally still from within, by altering her 
“ ereeds,” and her “ government and discipline.” And by altering 
her creeds I do not mean— which is all that Bishop MeQuaid can 
charge against Protestants—that multitudes of her members 
hold large portions of her creeds in abeyance, or explain them 
away ; but that she has made positive and very serious additions 
to the creeds themselves; so that the very conditions of salvation 
within the Roman Church are no longer what they were fifty 
years ago. And not only has the substance of the creeds been 
altered,— as, e¢.g., by the addition of the dogmas of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin Mary and the Infallibility of the Pope,— 
but the change has been made in such a manner, and on such 
grounds, that the whole foundation of the faith has been 
changed. In a word, the whole historical continuity of the 
Roman Church has been broken. Her doctrine and discipline no 
longer rest either on scripture or on tradition, or on both of them 
put together, but on the personal, official infallibility of the 
Bishop of Rome. It is assumed, indeed, that he will be pro- 
tected by the divine Assistentia from contradicting the Scriptures 
or the already defined dogmas of the Church. But this is a 
bare assumption; and in every case he is his own judge, and 
ean infallibly determine either that a new definition does not in 
fact contradict, but only develops or modifies existing doctrines ; 
or that there was some defect in their definition ; or that, in spite 
of formal regularity, they are nevertheless untrue. Indeed, the 
dogma of Papal Infallibility as against the Infallibillity of the 
Church was demanded for this very purpose: that the Church 
might be saved the appeal to history, or the long and doubtful dis- 
cussions of an (Ecumenical Synod, and be enabled to decide off- 
hand, by an ever-available oracle, even upon the most mysterious 
and difficult subjects. In view of the ever-increasing infidelity 
which characterizes this age, and against which the Church of 
Rome is utterly powerless, it was hoped and expected that her 
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real weakness could be concealed by a bolder assertion of 
strength ; that doctrines which are no longer believed or believ- 
able would somehow become credible and acceptable, if they 
were repeated in a mysterious jargon from some sacred oracle ; 
that the mere claim of infallibility would, by its sheer audacity, 
compel conviction. But in order that this might be accom- 
plished it was necessary to assume the Papal infallibilty, and to 
act upon it, before its formal definition, and for the purpose of 
securing that definition. For this purpose the Vatican Synod 
was convoked, coerced, enslaved, and stultified. The Vatican 
Synod is the suicide of the Roman Church. 

The true and complete history of that spurious council has 
yet to be written ; and when it appears it will be widely different 
from the dull fiction composed by that restless Cardinal to whom 
the definition of Infallibility is mainly due. But enough 
is known already to prove the enormous change that has 
taken place both in the doctrine and discipline of the Roman 
Church. Most instructive, for instance, as coming from within 
the council, and written by one who himself voted for the 
Infallibility, and cannot be even accused of heresy, is “ Eight 
Months at Rome during the Vatican Council ”—a work known, 
in spite of partial disclaimers, to have been written by Cardinal 
Nobili-Vitelleschi, Bishop of Osimo, “ raised to the Archbishopric 
of Seleucia, and to the purple, after the Vatican Council, by 
Pius IX.” * This impartial and orthodox chronicler of events 
which occurred under his own most careful observation, giving 
evidence, agreeing with, and confirming a mass of similar 
evidence from other and various sources, has produced a work 
of singular value. He exposes the hollow sham from every side 
and in every way. Of whom was the council composed? Who 
were those hundreds of bishops who there revolutionized the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church? Were they bishops of 
real dioceses; or did they represent, even when they had real 
dioceses, whole cities or provinces of genuine Catholics? Does 
the Bishop of Chicago represent a Roman Catholic Chicago, or 
the restless Manning a Roman Catholic Westminster? To say 
nothing of bishops in partibus, as many as three hundred were 
the guests of the Pope, and so put under a strong pressure not to go 
against his wishes. But every kind of pressure was put upon 

* See an admirable account of this work in ‘‘ The Contemporary Review,” 
January, 1877, by Dr. Littledale. 
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the council. There was no freedom of discussion, nor fullness of 
debate. In his review of Vitelleschi’s book, and on Vitelleschi’s 
authority, Dr. Littledale says: 


“That the Pope was ready and willing to proceed to personal violence 
against the opposition is established by the arrest and imprisonment of an 
Armenian vicar-general for blaming two other prelates for undue servility 
toward Rome, and it was only the prompt interference of the Turkish Minis- 
ter which secured his release. ‘Quirinus’ gives an additional circumstance 
or two here,—first, that the French embassy refused its aid, and next, that 
the Cardinal Secretary of State replied to the first Turkish remonstrance, 
that all Catholic priests, when at Rome, lost their national rights, became 
simply subjects of the Pope, and were under the jurisdiction of the Inqui- 
sition alone. It is most important to bear this fact in mind when passing 
judgment on the timorous flight of opposition bishops a little later, when the 
Infallibilist victory was assured, since they had private warning from well- 
wishers of Vitelleschi’s stamp that punitive measures were being prepared 
for them, and perhaps not imprisonment only, but a more extreme penalty 
for disobedience, such as overtook Cardinal Andrea.” 


Not only was the Vatican Synod “ managed,” with utter dis- 
regard of the most ancient precedents, in such a way as to 
deprive its canons and decrees of all general validity, but those 
deerees, when they were produced, wholly revolutionized the 
“government and ministry” of the Roman Church. Bishop 
McQuaid makes himself merry with the timid uncertainty as to 
the nature and extent of their authority, expressed by some of 
the clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church, at a recent con- 
gress in Richmond, Va.; and he argues from this a “decay” in 
the ministry of that church. But the decay, such as it was, was 
not in the ministry, but in the private opinion of a few individu- 
als as to the nature of that ministry. But the Vatican synod 
has annihilated—except in name—the whole Episcopate of the 
Roman Church. Not a single bihsop of that church any longer 
resembles in the least degree St. Cyprian or St. Augustine. 
Every one of them is the mere creation and curate and slave of 
the Pope. What bishop now would dare to write to Leo XIII. 
as St. Cyprian wrote to the then Bishop of Rome, or would 
escape excommunieation if he did? 

So much for organie changes, introduced by recognized au- 
thority—change of “creed,” by new dogmas, declared to be 
necessary to salvation; changes in “ government and ministry,” 
by the enslavement and virtual abolition of the Episcopate. 
There is nothing in the slightest degree corresponding to this in 
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the history of Protestantism. Bishop McQuaid knows that, and 
he therefore adduces varieties of private opinion—the High 
Church, Low Church, Broad Church —as evidence of a decaying 
creed. Is there then nothing of that kind in Romanism? Are 
there no “ minimizers” there ? 

The Romish revival in England is due, at bottom, almost 
exclusively to two individuals, Newman and Manning; both 
cardinals, both entitled to speak with high authority, but both, 
also, so far private individuals that they cannot commit the 
Roman Church to any opinion or confident belief that they may 
think proper to express. They are to the Roman Church what, 
for instance, Maurice and Pusey are—or alas ! were—to the An- 
glican Church. Their differences of opinions, if they do differ, all 
prove a “decay of creed,” exactly in the same way as such 
“decay” is proved by the co-existence of our High and Broad 
Church parties or schools in the Episcopal churches of England 
and America. Everybody knows that Cardinal Manning is a 
Papist of the Papists, the very type of an Ultramontane, the 
great patron and promoter of those very extravagances of Mari- 
olatry and Infallibility which have rendered all hopes of re-union 
with the Roman Church monstrous and impossible. He out- 
herods Herod. Here is the testimony of Cardinal Vitelleschi: 


“The persistence of the Archbishop of Westminster was, perhaps, the log- 
ical result of his own antecedents. Having been a priest and a Protestant at 
the outset of his career, he knew his own religion from within and not from 
without, and the Catholie religion from without and not from within. He 
was well acquainted with the many divisions and subdivisions of Protestant- 
ism, and admired the majestic unity of Catholicism. He did not appreciate 
the good effects of allowing a moderate degree of liberty and the constant 
exercise of the conscience and reasoning powers; neither did he understand 
the dangers arising from the excessive authority exercised by united Catho- 
licism. In fact, he was enamored of the principle of authority as the slave 
adores the idea of liberty; and the want of discrimination and of real Catho- 
lie perceptions in his dealings with the counci! was a matter of reproach to 
him even by the most faithful and devout clergy at Rome.” 


And again: 


‘History is bound to award to the author and originator of every work 
the praise or blame which is due to him. All must remember the part taken 
by the Fathers of the ‘Civilté Cattolica’ and Monsignor Manning, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, in promoting the dogma of the personal infallibility 
of the Pope, and all know it was their mind and their will that carried it.” 
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Now Newman is to Manning what the “ Imitation of Christ” 
is to the “ Glories of Mary.” Let us see, then, what “decay of 
creed” there is—according to Bishop MceQuaid’s test —in the 
Church of Rome, as proved in such well-known and conspicuous 
examples as the two English cardinals. Manning we know; let 
us hear Newman. 

And first as to the cultus of the Virgin Mary. Of course 
Cardinal Newman justifies that cultus. But as Mr. Maurice was 
aceused of “ explaining away” the doctrine of the Atonement, or 
of Eternal Punishment, so Newman is accused of minimizing. 
Indeed, he is so little in sympathy with the hideous extrava- 
gances of blasphemy which are the delight of Cardinal Manning, 
that, until he read some specimens of them in Pusey’s “ Eireni- 
con,” he did not know of their existence. Pusey’s specimens 
were all duly authenticated; and, in fact, the worst of all these 
idolatrous extravagances are not only permitted, but largely 
indulgenced. Here is Dr. Newman’s reply to Dr. Pusey (“ Diffi- 
culties of Anglicanism,” ii., 113-114): 


‘* After such explanation, and with such authorities to clear my path, I 
put away from me, as you would wish, without any hesitation, as matters in 
which my heart and reason have no part (when taken in their literal and 
absolute sense, as any Protestant would naturally take them, and as the 
writers doubtless did not use them), such sentences and phrases as these: That 
the merey of Mary is infinite; that God has resigned into her hands His 
omnipotence ; that it is safer to seek her than to seek her Son; that the 
Blessed Virgin is superior to God; that our Lord is subject to her command ; 
that His present disposition toward sinners, as well as His Father’s, is to 
reject them, while the Blessed Mary takes His place as an advocate with 
Father and Son; that the saints are more ready to intercede with Jesus than 
Jesus with the Father; that Mary is the only refuge of those with whom God 
is angry; that Mary alone can obtain a Protestant’s conversion ; that it would 
have sufficed for the salvation of men if our Lord had died, not in order to 
obey His Father, but to defer to the deeree of His Mother; that she rivals 
our Lord in being God’s daughter, not by adoption, but by a kind of nature; 
that Christ fulfilled the office of Saviour by imitating her virtues; that as the 
Inearnate God bore the image of His Father, so he bore the image of His 
Mother; that redemption derived from Christ indeed its sufficiency, but from 
Mary its beauty and loveliness; that, as we are clothed with the merits of 
Christ, so we are clothed with the merits of Mary; that as He is Priest, in a 
like sense is she priestess ; that His body and blood in the Eucharist are truly 
hers and appertain to her; that, as He is present and received therein, so is 
she present and received therein ; that priests are ministers as of Christ, so 
of Mary; that elect souls are born of God and Mary; that the Holy Ghost 
brings into fruitfulness His action by ber, producing in her and by her Jesus 
Christ in His members; that the kingdom of God in our souls, as our Lord 
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speaks, is really the kingdom of Mary in the soul; that she and the Holy 
Ghost produce in the soul extraordinary things; and that when the Holy 
Ghost finds Mary in asoul He flies there. 

‘Sentiments such as these I freely surrender to your animadversion; I 
never knew of them till I read your book, nor, as I think, do the vast major- 
ity of English Catholics know them. They seem to me like a bad dream. I 
could not have conceived them to be said. I know not to what authority to 
go for them, —to Seripture, or to the Fathers, or to the decrees of councils, 
or to the consent of schools, or to the tradition of the faithful, or to the Holy 
See, or to Reason.” 


We all know the part taken by Cardinal Manning in the 
Vatican Synod. That restless, conceited, haughty prelate was so 
far from waiting either for the guidance of Providence or of the 
“infallible ” Head of the Church, that he “forced the hand” of 
the Holy Father himself; and was the chief agent in imposing 
upon the Roman Church a revolutionary dogma which her most 
learned bishops repudiated as, at the very least, inopportune, if 
not actually false. At the time of the secession of Dr. Dillinger 
and his party, it was foolishly and falsely rumored that Dr. 
Newman would join them. And here are his own words (“ Diffi- 
culties of Anglicanism,” ii., 298, 299) : 


‘But the explanation of such reports about me is easy. They arise 
from forgetfulness on the part of those who spread them, that there are two 
sides to ecclesiastical acts, that right ends are often prosecuted by very 
unworthy means, and that, in consequence, those who, like myself, oppose a 
line of action are not necessarily opposed to the issue for which it has been 
adopted. Jacob gained by wrong means his destined blessing. ‘All are 
not Israelites who are of Israel,’ and there are partisans of Rome who have 
not the sanctity and wisdom of Rome herself. 

“T am not referring to anything which took place within the walls of the 
council chambers ; of that, of course, we know nothing; but, even though things 
occurred there which it is not pleasant to dwell upon, that would not at all 
affect, not by a hair’s breadth, the validity of the resulting definition, as I 
shall presently show. What I felt deeply, and ever shall feel while life 
lasts, is the violence and cruelty of journals and other publications, which, 
taking, as they professed to do, the Catholie side, employed themselves by 
their rash language (though, of course, they did not mean it so) in unsettling 
the weak in faith, throwing back inquirers, and shocking the Protestant 
mind. Nor doI speak of publications only; a feeling was too prevalent in 
many places that no one could be true to God and His Church who had any 
pity on troubled souls, or any seruple of ‘ seandalizing those little ones who 
believe in’ Christ, and of ‘ despising and destroying him for whom He died.’ 

“Tt was this most keen feeling which made me say, as I did continually, 
‘I will not believe that the Pope’s infallibility will be defined, till defined 
it is.’” 
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Again he writes, after the definition of the dogma (Ibid. 325): 


“Another ground for receiving the dogma, still not upon the direct 
authority of the council, or with acceptance of the validity of its act per 
se, is the consideration that our merciful Lord would not care so little for His 
elect people, the multitude of the faithful, as to allow their visible head, and 
such a large number of bishops, to lead them into error, and an error so 
serious, if an error; This consideration leads me to accept the doctrine as a 
dogma, indirectly indeed from the council, but not so much from a council as 
from the Pope and avery large number of bishops. The question is not 
whether they had a right to impose, or even were right in imposing, the dogma 
on the faithful; but whether, having done so, I have not an obligation to 
accept it, according to the maxim, ‘ Fieri non debuit, factum valet.’ ” 


And then he proceeds to show how little was accomplished by 
the new definition. 

But itis enough. If Protestantism is “ decaying” because of a 
diminution of “its membership,”--which, as a matter of fact, can 
be entirely disproved,—a fortiori, must Romanism be “ decay- 
ing,” which has lost all Protestantism to begin with, and is 
honeycombed with infidelity and groveling superstition. If a 
change of “ creed” be a sure token of coming death, what must be 
the moribund condition of that chureh which has not only 
added, within the memory of all of us, new articles of necessary 
belief, but has shifted the very foundation upon which all her 
doctrine and discipline rests? If vague private opinions about 
the nature of the ministry in the Protestant Episcopal churches 
prove “decay,” what shall we say of the absorption of the whole 
Episcopate in a single See? If it is impossible for a church to 
live which embraces high and low and broad, a Pusey and a 
Maurice, what shall we say of a church which ineludes a New- 
man and a Manning? What Bishop McQuaid has proved, if he 
has proved anything, is the “ decay,” not of Protestantism, but 
of the Christian religion. For my own part, I am not in the 
least alarmed. Protestantism or no Protestantism, “God is over 
all, blessed for ever.” 


WILLIAM KIRKUs. 
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EMERSON AND CARLYLE.* 


Bacon says of private letters, that “such as are written from 
wise men, are, of all the words of men, in my judgment, the best; 
for they are more natural than orations, public speeches, and 
more advised than conferences or present speeches.” 

This remark, frequently quoted by Emerson, is evidently true 
of the letters which passed between him and Carlyle from 1834 
to 1872. They are natural, in the sense of expressing the inmost 
natures of the correspondents, and are thus thoroughly sincere. 
But the sincerity of Emerson was that of a sweet, serene, hope- 
ful, tolerant, wholesome, and aspiring nature; the sincerity of 
Carlyle was that of a nature harsh, unquiet, despondent, intol- 
erant, despairing, and unhealthy. Both of the correspondents 
were eminently strong men; it was impossible that either could 
be swayed from his predetermined course by fear or flattery, by 
social ostracism or social favor, by the apprehension of poverty 
or the seduction of wealth ; but the strength of Emerson was ever 
calm, while that of Carlyle was oftentimes spasmodic. Emerson, 
relying on his intuitions, was sublimely indifferent to the received 
opinions and accredited reputations which Carlyle savagely 
assailed. 

The difference between the two was not merely a difference 
of character and experience, but a difference in respect to phys- 
ical health. Brought up to receive, as absolute truth, the auster- 
est doctrines of Scotch Presbyterianism, professed by a father 
whom he held to be the best of men, Carlyle was “ destined ” for 
the ministry. There can be little doubt that, had his reason 
accepted the dogmas he was to preach, he would have been a 
preacher greater than Chalmers. The trouble was that his cult- 
ure made him doubt the truth of the dogmas he was expected to 


*The correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
1834-1872. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 2 vols. 16mo. 
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expound. Ina great many instances the young students of the- 
ology glide over what offends them at first sight, in the rigid 
articles of their creed, and become clergymen by relative super- 
ficiality of mind and character, without imagination enough to 
realize the terrible consequences of the articles to which they 
subscribe in the laudable desire to “make a living.” They wish 
to be married; they wish to do good in practising their profes- 
sion; and, happy in a wife and family devoted to them, they 
preach in the morning the doctrine of divine wrath to the chil- 
dren of men, and then, in the evening, mingle cheerfully with 
their flock, and are the most genial, entertaining, instructive, 
helpful, and humane of the company they call together. Their 
humanity triumphs over their theology ; they insensibly modify 
the harsh elements of their theoretical creed when they are in 
actual contact with the practical needs of their congregations ; 
and no fair-minded person, who has a large acquaintance with 
our towns and villages, could think of the abolition of our Chris- 
tian churches and pastors without a shudder of apprehension 
for the prospects of our civilization. Whatever may be the 
special creeds which the clergymen profess, they resolutely stand 
for absolute principles of ethies in practical life, and for larger 
ideas in philosophy than obtain in their respective parishes. 

But Carlyle, after endeavoring to realize to his reason, heart, 
and imagination, the dogmas of the religious creed in which he 
had been brought up, came to the conclusion that he could not 
accept it, and became a man of letters in despair of submitting 
his intelligence to the stern doctrines of the Church of Scotland. 
The struggle, in a mind so vigorous and a character so strong as 
his, between what he wished to believe and what he found he 
could not believe, was accompanied by agonies of spiritual expe- 
rience, similar to the experience through which Luther and Bun- 
yan passed: but Carlyle came out of his spiritual struggle an 
incurable dyspeptic ; while, in the ease of Luther and Bunyan, we 
are not informed that the disturbances in their souls left any 
permanent derangements in their digestion. Carlyle became 
dyspeptic, not only in his stomach, but in his brain and heart; 
and his whole view of life, here and hereafter, of history and of 
contemporary annals, was discolored and distorted, from the 
fact that his indigestion extended to the very center of his 
spiritual being. Existence was to him a questionable blessing ; 
for his will, his genius, his conscience, and his poverty exacted 
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from him the duty of constant labor; and labor brought him, 
according to his own account, none of the sweet compensations 
of labor. He had in him a certain barbaric force,—a foree com- 
pared with which all civilized energy appears comparatively 
weak; but he was an invalid barbarian, on whom the culture 
of Europe had been lavished; and the sick giant wailed, and 
mourned, and growled, and sometimes almost blasphemed, 
during the whole period in which he resolutely toiled. He 
preached the gospel of work, and acted up to its severest require- 
ments; but the gospel gave no joy to the workman. In his ut- 
most stress of poverty, he wrote to Emerson: “Me Mammon 
will pay or not, as he finds convenient; buy me, he will not.” 
One is reminded of Dr. South’s statement that “it is hard to 
maintain truth, but still harder to be maintained by it.” 
Emerson, on the contrary, had no experiences in his early life 
at all resembling those of Carlyle. He was born in a family 
where the fear of God was absorbed in the love of God. His 
soul was infused with cheer from his infancy. He entered and 
passed through college without a blemish on his name. He 
became by “natural selection ” a Unitarian minister, and did his 
appointed work to the entire satisfaction of his parish. No 
clergyman was ever more heartily loved than he by those whe 
listened to his discourses, and were favored with his Christian 
companionship. He brought cheer and hope into every house. 
hold where he appeared. There are many unpublished memorials 
celebrating the effect which the sweet and unaffected sanctity 
of his character produced in towns remote from Boston, when 
he “ exchanged” services with his brother clergymen. One letter, 
written by the most cultivated and self-sacrificing woman then 
living in Massachusetts, testified that the Unitarian Association 
had sent, for one Sunday, to the Northampton Unitarians, an 
angel when the latter only asked for a preacher. But Emerson 
found in the Unitarian body some rule which he considered to 
limit his entire independence, and he quietly abandoned his 
connection with the denomination, and retired to his country 
home to think and to study freely, without any association qual- 
ified to call him to account for heresy even with respect to 
the doctrines of Unitarianism. All this was done without any 
shock either to his soul or to his digestion. He never lost his 
physical health ; and remained to the last perfectly serene in all 
spiritual as well as in all practical matters. No man loved and 
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reverenced God more than he, or feared him less. He is an 
extraordinary instance of a man of religious genius, passing 
through religious changes, without being submitted to any 
stress and storm of religious passion. 

This was the Emerson who, at the age of thirty, visited, for 
one day, Carlyle at his lonely residence of Craigenputtock. He 
staid but for a day; but the impression he made, both on Car- 
lyle and his wife, was permanent, and led to a life-long friend- 
ship. Years afterward, Mrs. Carlyle wrote that she could never 
forget the visitor who had descended “ out of the clouds, as it 
were,” into their desert, “and made one day there look like 
enchantment for us, and left me weeping that it was only one 
day.” Carlyle himself reckoned only three “happinesses” that 
had occurred to him in the year 1833—the first two of which 
were trivial, but the third of memorable importance; for the 
third happiness was the visit of Emerson, who appeared both to 
Jane and himself as “one of the most lovable creatures they 
had ever looked on.” 

On Emerson’s return to the United States, the correspondence 
between the two began by a letter from Emerson, dated May, 
1834, in which he welcomes “Sartor Resartus,” glories in the brave 
stand that the author has made for Spiritualism, but is repelled 
by the oddity of the vehicle chosen to convey “this treasure,” 
and looks forward to the time “‘ when the word will be as sim- 
ple, and so as resistless, as the thought.” Indeed, Emerson was, 
for many years, dissatisfied with the strange liberties which his 
friend took with the English language. He wrote, in 1835, that 
he cherished a “salutary horror of the German style of ‘Sartor 
Resartus.’” It was only long after this letter that, in reeommend- 
ing Carlyle’s “ Cromwell” to a friend, he was met by the ordinary 
objection to the writer’s style. “Read him for his style,” was 
Emerson’s emphatic rejoinder ; and indeed, if the excellence of a 
style be judged according to the felicity with which it expresses 
and embodies a peculiar individual nature, the style of Carlyle 
is unobjectionable. It is only when his imitators write in Car- 
lylese, that we perceive how pernicious that dialect of the English 
tongue is as a model, and how ridiculous it becomes in other 
hands than his own. It would be difficult to select a sentence 
of Emerson in which its peculiarities appear. Yet, while Emer- 
son protests against the “ grotesque Teutonic apocalyptic strain” 
of the book, he admits that it may be inevitable that the strange 
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jargon, as it seems to him, is Carlyle’s most natural method of 
utterance ; “for,” he declares, “are not all our little circlets of 
will as so many little eddies rounded in by the great Cirele of 
Necessity? and could the Truth-speaker, perhaps now the best 
thinker of the Saxon race, have written otherwise? And must 
we not say that Drunkenness is a virtue rather than that Cato 
has erred?” Is it possible to conceive that recognition and 
reproof could be more genially and gracefully combined? 

This letter led to a correspondence between the two friends 
which was continued, with intervals of silence, for forty years. 
In richness and fullness of matter, there is nothing superior, 
nothing— one is prompted to say — equal to it in literary annals. 
The sentences which a reviewer would be inclined to quote are 
so numerous that, if he indulged his inclination, he would be in 
danger of infringing the law of copyright. There will, of course, 
be a wide immediate demand for the book from that large por- 
tion of cultivated readers who are stimulated by mere intellectual 
curiosity; but the volumes so swarm with striking thoughts, 
and, in old Ben Jonson’s vernacular, are so “ rammed with life,” 
that we can confidently predict they will be read a century 
hence with delight. They are specially interesting as recording 
the intimate communion of two of the most original minds, 
and two of the most contrasted individualities, which our century 
has produced. It would seem, at the first glance, that it was 
impossible for two such men to be bound together in a vital 
friendship,—a friendship which the lapse of time and frequent 
disagreement in opinion and action only rendered more close 
and indissoluble. 

The difference, indeed, between the two men impresses the 
reader on almost every page. Emerson was the champion of 
the Ideal; Carlyle asserted the absolute dominion of Fact. 
Emerson declared that Truth is mighty and will prevail; Carlyle 
retorted that Truth is mighty, and has prevailed. Emerson 
looked serenely at the ugly aspect of contemporary life, because, 
as an optimist, he was a herald of the Future ; Carlyle, as a pes- 
simist, denounced the Present, and threw all the energy of his 
vivid dramatic genius into vitalizing the Past. Emerson was a 
prophet ; Carlyle, aresurrectionist. Emerson gloried in what was 
to be; Carlyle exulted in what had been. Emerson declared, even 
when current events appeared ugliest to the philanthropist, that 
“ the highest thought and the deepest love is born with Victory on 
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his head,” and must triumph in the end; Carlyle, gloomily sur- 
veying the present, insisted that high thought and deep love 
must be sought and found in generations long past, which Dr. 
Dryasdust had so covered up with his mountains of mud, that it 
was only by immense toil he (Carlyle) had been able to reproduce 
them as they actually existed. Look up, says Emerson, cheerily ; 
“hiteh your wagon to a star”; “look down,” growls Carlyle, 
“and see that your wagon is an honest one, safe and strong in 
passing over miry roads, before you have the impudence to look 
up to the smallest star in the rebuking heavens.” 

The practical value of Emerson’s friendship was proved by 
his strenuous efforts to disseminate Carlyle’s works in the United 
States, and by pledging his own credit to pay the expenses of 
their republication. In this way all the profits of the volumes, 
less the publisher’s commission for selling them, were sent to 
Carlyle. That magnificent prose epic, “The French Revolution,” 
fell almost dead on the English public; while in the United 
States it was so warmly welcomed that the author obtained the 
remuneration for writing it principally from his admirers in this 
country, inspired by Emerson’s enthusiasm for the lone, unap- 
preciated creator of an immortal work. But there is something 
comical in the business relations between the two friends. Nei- 
ther understands book-keeping, or has penetrated into the mys- 
teries of an account current. Emerson is always doubtful as to 
the question whether he has got his money’s worth from the 
publishers, but still sends scores of pounds sterling to the fam- 
ishing author; Carlyle gladly pockets the coin, but is more help- 
less than Emerson himself in understanding whether he has 
been cheated or not. To Carlyle, all publishers are “ hideous ;” 
but he thinks that Fraser (of “the sand magazine”) is less hideous 
than the others, because he has become more accustomed to him. 
At last Emerson, by cailing into the conference one of the ablest 
of Boston merchants, together with the American representative 
of Baring Brothers, and the cashier of a Boston bank, finds that 
the publishers are about right. But it is ludicrous to think of 
such great experts in accounts brought in to decide upon a 
matter of a few pounds and shillings. 

Meanwhile, Carlyle had “become a name.” <A New York 
book-selling and publishing firm, dissatisfied with the terms 
on which they could purchase Carlyle’s books, and finding that 
it would pay to reprint them, began or threatened to issue 
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them in cheaper editions. This they had a perfect legal right 
to do, whatever may be said of the “courtesy” title, which 
was afterward, by the leading publishing firms, accorded to the 
first American reprinter of a foreign author’s works. If any 
English writer had a right to complain of the absence of inter- 
- national copyright, it was Dickens; for his popularity in this 
country was so immense that if an American friend had under- 
taken to do for him what Emerson did for Carlyle, and his claim 
had been admitted by the book-sellers, the gains of Dickens would 
have been scores of thousands of dollars from the United States 
alone. Emerson, however, seems to have considered Carlyle an 
exception. No decent publisher, though he made but a few 
hundred dollars by the transaction, should dare to touch his 
special rights by unauthorized reprints. The result was a num- 
ber of indignant letters between the friends, in which all the 
resources of ingenious invective were lavished on the unhappy 
“pirate.” When “Past and Present” was on the eve of publi- 
eation, Emerson suggested an arrangement with his irascible 
friend, to have the volume issued simultaneously in England and 
in this country. Carlyle replies: “The practical business is: 
How to cut out that New York scoundrel, who fancies that, be- 
cause there is no gallows, it is permitted to steal? I have a dis- 
tinct desire to do that, altogether apart from the money to be 
gained thereby. <A friend’s goodness ought not to be frustrated 
by a scoundrel destitute of gallows.” Then follows a letter in 
which he prophesies that “the gibbetless thief in New York will 
beat us after all”; and Emerson despairingly answers, “ you are 
no longer secure of any respect to your property in our free- 
booting America.” Now all this “Much Ado About Little” came 
from the simple fact that one prominent bookseller quarreled 
with another on a question of the proper discount to be made 
from the retail price of one or two books of necessarily limited 
circulation. Emerson made the mistake of insisting that the 
retail dealer in Carlyle’s works should have the most beggarly 
commission on the volumes he displayed on his counters. He 
thus checked the sale of the writings he most desired to circulate. 
Who would venture to order twenty copies of a book, without 
being pretty sure that he would not lose by the bargain, in case 
he sold only twelve? 

It is well known that Emerson’s appreciation of the fine 
genius and beautiful character of A. B. Alcott was as true as 
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it was intense. He considered him the most inspired converser 
in the country; but he also affirmed that what he wrote and 
published gave but the slightest indication of his powers,—that, 
with him, the tongue was a more potent instrument of expres- 
sion than the pen. Indeed, Mr. Alcott was a born idealist, 
unflinchingly applying the principles of his philosophy to the 
ordinary practical concerns of life. There is a story current of 
a certain sturdy politician, who remained faithful to his party 
and sect until his death in extreme old age. It was alleged that, 
in a minute after his birth, he exclaimed, “ Now, I want all you 
people fooling round here to understand that I am born a 
Jeffirsonian Dimmicrat in polities, and a Univarsalist in religion; 
and don’t you forgit it.” The legend goes on to say that he 
would not take a sip of mother’s milk until the rigid conditions 
on which he condescended to accept existence were complied 
with. One can imagine that the infant Aleott might have an- 
nounced as peremptorily that he was to be brought up as a 
Pythagorean in diet and a Platonist in philosophy. At any 
rate, he was the sweetest, the most serene, the most humane of 
human beings; and even when he carried his ideas to extremes 
in conduct, all who knew and loved him had the widest tolera- 
tion for his eccentricities. 

When Mr. Alcott went to Europe, in 1842, Emerson com- 
mended him to Carlyle in a characteristic fashion : 


‘Let the stranger, when he arrives at your gate, make a new and primary 
impression. Be sure to forget what you have heard of him; and if you have 
ever read anything to which his name is attached, be sure to forget that. 
You may love him, or hate him, or apathetically pass by him, as your genius 
shall dictate ; only I entreat this, that you do not let him go quite out of your 
reach until you are sure that you have seen him, and know for certain the 
nature of the man.” 


And, in his next letter, he adds: “ My friend Aleott must have 
visited you before this, and you have seen whether any relation 
could subsist between men so differently excellent.” Indeed, 
that was the exact relation between Carlyle and Emerson. 

Emerson must have feared the impr: ssion which the optimis- 
tie Aleott would make on the somewhat cynical pessimist, the 
literary Diogenes of the Despotism of Letters, as contrasted 
with the old time “ Republic” of the same name. Carlyle tried 
“to be good,”—the phrase which his wife used when his irritable 
temper was softened by friendship, or by a dinner which 
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oppressed his stomach less than usual,—and he wrote back to 
Emerson, that his friend was found to be “a genial, innocent, 
simple-hearted man, of much natural intelligence and goodness, 
with an air of rusticity, veracity, and dignity withal, which in 
many ways appeals to me. The good Alcott,— with his long, lean 
face and figure, with his gray, worn temples and mild, radiant 
eyes, all bent on saving the world by a return to acorns and the 
Golden Age,—he comes before one like a venerable Don Quixote, 
whom nobody can even laugh at without loving.” Emerson 
replied: “As you do not seem to have seen in him his pure 
and noble intellect, I fear that it lies under some new and 
denser clouds.” Alcott was evidently disappointed with his 
reception. It was rumored, at the time, that he wrote to Emer- 
son in these words: “I accuse T. Carlyle of inhospitality to my 
thought.” At any rate, he must have felt, to employ one of his 
own phrases, that Carlyle “was not ins-pirate, but des-perate.” 
He brought back to New England a follower or two, whom Car- 
lyle styled Alcott’s “ English Tail”; and he implored Emerson to 
avoid it. ‘ Bottomless imbeciles,” he wrote, “ought not to be 
seen in company with Ralph Waldo Emerson, who has already 
men listening to him on this side of the water. The ‘Tail’ has 
an individual or two of that genus, and the rest is mainly unde- 
cided. For example, I know old myself; and can testify, 
if you will believe me, that few greater blockheads (if ‘ block- 
head may mean exasperated imbecile, and the ninth part of a 
thinker) broke the world’s bread in his day. Have a care of 
such!” It must be admitted that the “Tail” of the returning 
philosopher did him no honor, and led him into some absurdi- 
ties; but such mistakes were merely chance incidents in a life 
which has been devoted to all noble and honorable ends. Emer- 
son’s shrewdness and good sense saved him from any participa- 
tion in the follies of the “ Tail.” 

Thomas Carlyle had a wonderful power of sketching, in a 
few words, physical and mental portraits of the men he met, 
somewhat resembling the skill of Thomas Nast in the grotesque 
caricatures he has contributed to “ Harper’s Weekly.” The two 
Thomases had this in common, that every peculiarity of face, 
feature, shape of the head, color of the hair, movement of the 
body, or any other merely physical characteristic, was made 
significant of mental or moral qualities in the person delineated. 
Nast contributed, more than anybody else, to the overthrow of 
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“the Tweed Ring” which ruled, robbed, and might have ruined 
New York, and he did it by his marvelous appeals to the eye of 
the ordinary honest voter, who was perhaps incompetent to form a 
rational opinion of rascalities through words addressed to his 
reason and imagination. “Oh, them picters!” groaned Tweed; 
“that was what wrecked us!” Carlyle’s portraits by the pen 
are similar to those of Nast by the pencil, inasmuch as they 
agree in connecting physiology with psychology, and making 
a man’s inward nature correspond to the exaggerated traits of 
his bodily organization. 

Carlyle could not restrain this tendency of his mind, even in 
characterizing his friends. Much as he delighted in Emerson’s 
books, he complained that his thoughts, though full of soul, 
lacked body. His own thinking, even on the highest themes, 
tended to embody itself in palpable forms; and, except in the 
vague background of his word-pictures, where the Eternal came 
in, his imagination really “bodied forth” that which his spirit- 
ual eye discerned. In the moods in which he appeared as a 
humorist and satirist,—as distinguished from his loftiest moods 
in which he appeared as a thinker and seer,—his wit and humor 
rushed by instinct into forms truly Rabelaisian. In particular, 
he cannot help letting his mind run riot in picturing individuals. 
Thus he speaks, in 1837, of his friend, Miss Martineau, as “a gen- 
uine little poetess, buckramed, swathed like a mummy into socin- 
ian and political-economy formulas; and yet verily alive in the 
inside of that!” In a letter, dated November, 1838, he invites 
Emerson to visit England, and after mentioning several men who 
will welcome him, he adds that “old Rogers, with his pale head, 
—white, bare, and cold as snow,—will work on you with those 
large, blue eyes, cruel, sorrowful, and that sardonic shelf-chin.” 
He met Webster in England, in 1839, and he writes to his friend: 
“Not many days ago, I saw at breakfast the notablest of all your 
notabilities, Daniel Webster. He is a magnificent specimen ; you 
might say to all the world, ‘ This is your Yankee Englishman; such 
limbs we make in Yankeeland.’ As a logie-fencer, advocate, or par- 
liamentary Hercules, one would be inclined to back him at first 
sight against all the extant world. The tanned complexion, that 
amorphous, crag-like face; the dull, black eyes, under their preci- 
pice of brows, like dull anthracite furnaces, needing only to be 
blown ; the mastiff-mouth, aceurately closed,—I have not traced 
as much of silent Bersekir-rage, that I remember of, in any other 
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man.” After this comes a portrait of Walter Savage Landor: 
“ A tall, broad, burly man, with gray hair, and large, fierce-roll- 
ing eyes; of the most restless, impetuous vivacity, not to be held 
in by the most perfect breeding,—expressing itself in high-col- 
ored superlatives, indeed, in reckless exaggeration, now and then 
in a short, dry laugh, not of sport, but of mockery; a wild man, 
whom no extent of culture had been able to tame.” Landor was 
the original of Dickens’s Boythorn, in “ Bleak House”; but is 
there not much of Boythorn in Carlyle’s own wild diatribes 
against things and persons? Milnes, one of the English friends 
who most appreciated him, he describes as “ a pretty, little robin- 
redbreast of a man.” How cruel this is! Sumner told the 
present writer that, about the time when Carlyle wrote this to 
Emerson, he was a guest at one of Rogers’s breakfasts, and had 
occasion to mention, with great warmth, the merits of Carlyle as 
a writer and thinker. He found not the slightest response from 
the many eminent men present; and Milnes, who sat near him, 
whispered in his ear that he perfectly agreed with him, but that 
he was the only Englishman present who sympathized with 
Sumner’s admiration of the great man. 

Tennyson was another friend of Carlyle. The latter liked 
him as a companion, but often lectured and hectored him on the 
folly of writing in verse. He is described in these volumes 
(1844) “as one of the finest-looking men in the worid. A great 
shock of rough, dusty-dark hair; bright, laughing hazel eyes; 
massive, aquiline face—most massive, yet most delicate; of sal- 
low-brown complexion, almost Indian-looking; clothes cynically 
loose, free-and-easy ; smokes infinite tobacco. His voice is musie- 
ally metallic, fit for loud laughter and piercing wail, and all that 
may lie between; speech and speculation free and plenteous: I 
do not meet, in these late decades, such company over a pipe.” 
Tennyson, if he chose, could tell strange stories of the many 
controversies in which the two smokers engaged, which the 
soothing influence of tobacco could not prevent from occasion- 
ally assuming an irritating and almost furious form of disagree- 
ment. A friend of both was once present at a conversation 
between the two, in which Carlyle apologized for the horrible 
cruelties inflicted by William the Conqueror on his Saxon sub- 
jects, as minutely narrated by Tennyson. The discussion waxed 
warm between the accuser and the defender of the accused; 
Carlyle becoming all the more exasperating from the pitying 
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way in which he condeseended to inform Tennyson that he did 
not know how savage populations should be governed, when 
their government was intrusted to a firm hand, utterly regard- 
less of Exeter Hall philanthropy and the sentimentality of 
writers of verses. In 1867, Carlyle writes to Emerson that he 
and a lady friend had read Tennyson’s “ Idyls of the King ” “ with 
profound recognition of the finely elaborated execution, and also 
of the inward perfection of vacancy, and, to say truth, with con- 
siderable impatience at being treated so very like infants, though 
the lollipops were so superlative. We gladly changed for one 
of Emerson’s ‘ English Traits,’ and read that, with increasing and 
ever increasing satisfaction every evening, blessing Heaven that 
there were still books for grown-up people too.” There is really 
something subtle in this criticism, exaggerated as its tone of con- 
demnation is ; and most readers of the “* Idyls” must feel its foree, 
however much they may like the poems. Amid all the clash of 
arms, and the heroie deeds of Tennyson’s heroes, they must 
have a feeling of that “inward vacancy” of the true knightly 
spirit. It would be difficult to define in what this inward 
vacancy consists; but it is not felt by the reader of Scott’s heroie 
romances, or of Carlyle’s “ Heroes and the Heroie in History.” 
Nothing injured Carlyle more, in the opinion of those Amer- 
ieans who most admired and appreciated his genius, than the 
position he took in regard to negro slavery. Before our civil 
war broke out, he had declared his conviction that “* Quashee ” 
must be compelled to work even by the stimulus of the lash. 
He always raved whenever he spoke of the lazy African; and 
he always spelt negro with two g’s. He appeared absolutely 
insane, or inhuman, whenever the “nigger” question came 
before his judgment for settlement. Some thirty years ago, a 
radical club was established in Boston, composed of members 
representing every variety of political, religious, and philosophi- 
eal dissent. The walls of the room where the members assem- 
bled were lined with photographs of the most prominent foreign 
and domestic champions of things as they “ ought to be.” On 
one evening, Emerson made some remarks on a purely intel- 
lectual topic, having no possible relation to slavery, except the 
slavery of even the educated mind of the country to routine, 
and Carlyle was referred to as one of its most earnest oppo- 
nents. Then Garrison rose from his seat, glared through his 
spectacles at the portrait of Carlyle, and said that no club 
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of humane and hopeful men could look at that face without 
horror and disgust, and he trusted that the moral sentiment of 
those present would demand, not that the portrait should be 
taken down, but that it should be turned to the wall, so that the 
hateful lineaments of that enemy of freedom might not affront 
the eyes of any honest reformer. Of course the advice was not 
followed; but it showed the intensity of hatred which the great 
leader of the abolitionists felt for the cynical defender of the 
policy which would scourge the negro to his daily task, if he 
would not go to it willingly. The truth is that Carlyle was him- 
self whipped on by his sense of duty to undertake work in which 
he found little enjoyment and much pain; and he considered 
that others should be made to do by outward compulsion what 
he did, against the grain, by inward strength of will. One of 
the most striking epistles in this correspondence, is the letter to 
Emerson, in August, 1849, in which he furiously inveighs 
against the pauperism of Ireland. Nearly one half of the whole 
population, he says, receives “ Poor-Law rations,” while the land 
is uncultivated, and the landlords are hiding from bailiffs. 
“Such a state of things was never heard of under this sky 
before. . . . ‘ What is to be done?’ asks every one. . . . ‘ Black- 
lead these two million idle beggars, I sometimes advised, 
‘and sell them in Brazil as niggers,—perhaps Parliament, on 
sweet constraint, will allow you to advance them to be niggers!’” 
Of course, this burst of wrath, if taken as an expression of 
opinion, would rather befit the King of Dahomey, after he had 
imbibed a more than usual amount of “ fire-water,” than a 
civilized human being; but through all this grotesque exaggera- 
tion there runs this principle, that all persons who will not work 
for a living should be either forced to work for it, or should 
cease to live. | He detested all philanthropy which saved lazy 
people from the consequences of their laziness. “ Let them work 
or die,” seems to have been his austere motto; “and the sooner 
they die, the better. Clean the earth of these unclean things 
who have the impudence to declare their right to ex-ist, while 
they depend on the charity of real laborers to sud-sist.” \ 
When he applied this principle, that pauperism was the worst 
of crimes, to our civil war, he was met by the obvious objee- 
tion that about all the work done at the South was done by 
“niggers”; that the owners of these niggers devoted most of 
their time to that constitutional palaver which he held in special 
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abhorrence ; and that, as “ captains of industry,” they did little 
or nothing to promote, advance, or increase the remuneration 
of Labor. A New Englander invented the cotton-gin; they 
stole the invention, starved the inventor, and then were care- 
less of almost all other improvements by which one machine 
does the work of a hundred men. They necessarily made the 
South poor; and then went to war because they conceived 
that the poverty of the South was owing to the encroach- 
ments of the North on their constitutional rights. During the 
war, Carlyle was on the side of the Confederates; and the warm 
feeling with which Emerson regarded his friend palpably cooled. 
Meanwhile Carlyle’s fiercest libels on the North were not con- 
tained in letters to Emerson. Some were published in organs of 
English opinion; some were uttered to Americans who called 
upon him at his Chelsea home; and there is a rumor that he 
condensed his opinion on the whole matter to the accomplished 
editor of these volumes in the following words, delivered in his 
broadest Scotch accent: “And as for your war, it seems to me 
simply this: that the South said to the nigger, ‘God bless you, 
and be a slave’; and the North said, ‘G—— d— you, and bea 
freeman !’” After the war was closed, Emerson tells him, in 
1870, “ Every reading person in America holds you in excep- 
tional regard. . . They have forgotten your scarlet sins before 
or during the war. I have long ceased to apologize for or explain 
your savage sayings about America or other republies, or publics, 
and am willing that anointed men bearing with them authentic 
charters shall be laws to themselves, as Plato willed.” Indeed, it 
would seem that the American mind has a very feeble memory : 
a few years roll on, and benefactors and traducers are alike for- 
gotten; and the animosities of the past slip out of the public 
heart and brain, intently engaged as both are in the Present 
and the Future. 

As almost every letter of this unique correspondence suggests 
topics on which a reviewer is tempted to comment, it is difficult 
to stay the hand while writing about it. The letters of Carlyle 
represent him both at his best and his worst; the letters of Em- 
erson throng with thoughts and experiences, and the style is as 
compact and brilliant as that of his published essays. These 
friends write to each other because they have something to say ; 
and they say it with all the care and labor in composition which 
they would have exerted in works directly written for the public 
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eye. The perfect sincerity of each is preserved; every reflection 
and sentiment is genuine and true to character; yet the form of 
expression displays none of the diffuseness and slovenliness 
common to the familiar correspondence of even eminent men. 
Perhaps this brief notice of a book which is destined to last for 
a century or two, at least, cannot be more appropriately brought 
to an end than by referring to a single incident which brought 
the hearts of the two strong men into close and pathetic com- 
munion. Emerson lost “the hyacinthine boy,” the subject of his 
“Threnody.” He had, he writes to Carlyle, other children,“ but 
a promise like that boy’s I shall never see. How often I have 
pleased myself that one day I should send to you this Morning 
Star of mine, and stay at home so gladly behind such a repre- 
sentative. I dare not fathom the Invisible and Untold to inquire 
what relations to my Departed ones I yet sustain. Lydian, the 
poor Lydian, moans at home by day and night. You, too, will 
grieve for us, afar.” This letter reached Carlyle when he was in 
Dumfries, called thither by the intelligence of the death of his 
wife’s mother. “It is many years,” he replies, “since I have 
stood so in close contact face to face with the reality of Earth, 
with its haggard ugliness, its divine beauty, its depths of 
Death and of Life. Yesterday, one of the stillest Sundays, I sat 
long by the side of the swift river Nith; sauntered among woods 
all vocal only with rooks and pairing birds. The hills are often 
white with snow-powder; black, brief spring-tempests rush 
fiercely down from them, and then again the sky looks forth with 
a pale, pure brightness, —like Eternity from behind Time. The 
sky, when one thinks of it, is always blue, pure, changeless 
azure ; rains and tempests are only for the little dwellings where 
men abide. Let us think of this, too. Think of this, thou sor- 
rowing mother! Thy boy has escaped many showers.” 


Epwin P. WHIPPLE. 


A SECULAR VIEW OF MORAL TRAINING, 


Tue hold of dogmatic religion upon the minds of men 
appears to be growing feebler from day to day, and even Church- 
men are found who call in question doctrines that have ever been 
held to be the essence of religious truth, as the inspiration 
of the Bible, the personal immortality of the soul, and the per- 
sonality of the Divine Being. Are we from this to infer that 
religion itself is dying out? On the contrary, I maintain that its 
ethical element, its truly vitalizing force, remains intact, to 
become the starting-point for a new and higher religious devel- 
opment. To this end there is need, in the first place, that 
religion be grounded on a basis of intellectual truth; on right- 
eousness, in contradistinction to the inverse proceeding which 
bases righteousness on religion. 

It is the ethical element of religion which lends such sublime 
majesty to the language of the prophets. It is this which gives 
so sweet and fascinating a power to the loving words of Jesus. 
It is this which became a mighty lever in Luther’s hands, where- 
with he lifted the Medieval Church off its foundations. Has 
this ethical element become less important in the modern 
age? Is there a less imperative need of developing it? Men 
follow the pursuits of science and art, as if these could replace 
the direct study of ethics, the direct tutoring of the will. Men 
labor for wealth and creature comforts as if ethical consider- 
ations did not exist. But does science, in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the word, indeed suffice for the building up of our 
humanity? Does the cultus of the beautiful satisfy all our 
spiritual needs? Does the tremendous progress of the indus- 
trial arts tend to exalt, or does it not often lower the true 
standard of manhood among those who are engaged in the 
race for wealth? Is not righteousness as important as knowl- 
edge and beauty? Does not morality, apart from science and 
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art, apart from mythological religion, require to be cultivated 
for its own sake and by its own methods? Is there no need 
of a special ethical culture at the present day ? 

Look at the disorders and the miseries by which society is 
afflicted, and answer whether there is any such need or not. 
Walk up Fifth avenue, in New York, on some fine day, and 
see the palatial residences with which it is being adorned; 
residences which recalled to Mr. Spencer the example of the 
Italian republics, whose liberties perished in consequence of 
the enervating luxury of the citizens. Look at those residences: 
palace by the side of palace; and then consider that in a city 
where so much wealth is stored up, there is not, on the other 
hand, wealth enough to supply adequate hospital aeccommo- 
dations for the poor and sick; that many of the chronic sick— 
those who are most deserving of help, those whose condition 
is most pitiful and painful —are turned away from the doors 
of hospitals because there is not room for such as they, and 
are but too often left to die in garrets and cellars. Look at 
that city, the richest on the continent, whose private citizens 
have such lavish means to expend upon themselves, and yet it 
is left without an adequate public library, which much poorer 
and smaller cities are supplied with. Look at that city into 
which the whole land pours its treasure, where one citizen will 
build himself a house large enough to accommodate a dozen 
families ; and on the other hand, down town, in the lower wards, 
a dozen families will be crowded into a house hardly capable of 
decently accommodating one. Consider these contrasts ; consider 
the half-million of the population shut up in tenement houses 
without sufficient light, without pure air, without comfort, with- 
out the ordinary decencies that make life desirable, and what a 
story do these contrasts tell—what a need of moral culture do 
they reveal ! 

And is it only of New York that we are foreed to com- 
plain? Are we to be told that our land is young — compelled 
to devote its energies to the building up of a great material 
civilization, and that hence flow the evils which we deplore? 
Turn, then, your eyes toward Europe, the seat of an ancient and 
highly developed civilization, and ask yourself how fares the 
moral culture of men there. Turn your eyes toward Europe, 
and see a whole continent one vast military camp, each nation 
expending its best energy and vitality in the endeavor to weaken 
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and impair the energy and vitality of its neighbors. See the 
spreading power of anarchists, the misery of the masses, their dis- 
content, their ominous murmurs, their suppressed unrest; and, on 
the other hand, the stubborn arrogance of the powerful. Look, if 
you would have one glaring instance of the moral defects of our 
civilization, at the Jew-baiting that recently occurred in the very 
heart of Europe, in Germany the Greece of the modern world, in 
Berlin the Athens of that Greece, and consider of what a low 
and undeveloped morality, in the midst of art, science, and refine- 
ment, the fact that such scenes were possible is the shocking 
evidence. The eivilizing influences of modern times have 
reached the intellect and the taste; they have by no means 
affected morality as deeply as is requisite. Indeed, morality has 
always until now been crowded out of the place of importance 
which is its due. Its influence, it has been supposed, would flow 
incidentally from other influences; it has never been singled 
out to be promoted in an independent manner. Hitherto atten- 
tion has been chiefly given to the teaching of religious dogmas, 
and it has been believed that morality would follow, as a matter 
of course, from faith. To-day, when in the estimation of many, 
science and art have taken the place of religion, the same mis- 
take is made of taking it for granted that from the pursuit of 
science and art morality will incidentally follow. But theology 
and science, even in connection with art, are alike inadequate 
to build up character and to perfect conduct. 

And if you would estimate how much an independent move- 
ment is needed to establish clear ideas on the subject of morality, 
consider the uncertainty that exists in regard to the very funda- 
mental topics of morality even at the present day. Take, for an 
instance, the institution of the family. How many persons are 
there who at all adequately realize the moral principle on which 
the sacredness of the family relation rests? There has been 
recently published a digest of the marriage and divorce laws of 
the States. What glaring discrepancies of opinion does this 
little book reveal. The question within what limits of consan- 
guinity marriage should be permissible is all unsettled. In one 
State, at least up to 1878, marriage between an uncle and a 
niece was valid; in another State such marriage is void, and 
parties entering into it are liable to be punished in the peniten- 
tiary. In some States the husband is allowed a privilege of 
transgression which is not permitted to the wife, and the chief 
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offense against the marriage relation is differently defined in his 
ease than in hers. In one State divorce is not granted at all, 
the sacramental idea of marriage prevailing; in another, it can 
be obtained with comparative facility. In one State mmprison- 
ment for life is a ground for divorce; in another State imprison- 
ment for any term longer than a year is deemed sufficient. 
What evidence of looseness of moral ideas is given in these 
oscillations of legislation. What testimony to the chaotie no- 
tions that prevail have we in the fact that such contradictory 
laws are enacted within the radius of a few hundred miles; 
that a marriage which is perfectly valid in one State is pun- 
ishable by imprisonment in another, and, as may be added, the 
children who are regarded as legitimate in one State are refused 
legitimation in another. 

In regard to the institution of government, too, the same 
confusion prevails, as appears in the debate now proceeding 
concerning the proper limits of the functions of government; 
in the discussion of such questions as whether the State shall 
assume the control of railroads and telegraphs; and in how 
far it may interfere with the rights of corporations. What 
clashing and contradictory opinions are put forward in con- 
nection with these subjects; how little has the conception of 
the moral functions of human government yet penetrated into 
the popular consciousness. 

And even in regard to the abstract principles of ethies, how 
little agreement is there, how little clearness. Here is one 
school of philosophy that says sympathy is the root of moral- 
ity, and that seeks to found the whole scheme of duties upon 
mere impulse. There is another school that tells us utility is 
everything and would have us believe that all morality is nothing 
better than a refined egotism. There is a third that takes for its 
fundamental principle the theory of evolution, and asserts that 
the development of life is the aim of man, and that all conduct 
is moral which looks to that end. And these philosophers, as a 
rule, argue in their closets concerning the general theory of 
ethies, without taking greatly into account, as they ought to do, 
the special problems of ethics; without rising, as scientists do 
in every other department, from a detailed consideration of 
particular cases to a principle of explanation which shall cover 
those cases. 

And thus we are prepared to state the second reason why an 
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independent movement for ethical culture is necessary, and why 
ethical societies are needed to incorporate such a movement. 
It is that we need to give men a clearer understanding of applied 
ethics, a better msight into the specific duties of life, a finer and 
more comprehensive scheme of moral practice. The Church is an 
institution intended to save souls for the hereafter. The ethical 
society is an institution for perfecting the moral life here. The 
emphasis laid by the Church on questions touching the hereafter 
has tended to the neglect of matters essential to the nobler order- 
ing of our earthly life. Conversely, the prominence which must 
be given to simply moral problems by a society avowedly organ- 
ized for the purpose of ethical culture, will tend eventually to 
secure greater attention to these problems and will promote 
their ultimate solution. The teachers or leaders of an ethical 
society will naturally address themselves to a discussion of such 
matters as the ethics of the relations of the sexes, the ethies of 
service, the ethies of the relations between capital and labor, 
the ethics of government, the ethies of business, the ethies of 
sickness, the ethics of bereavement. They will propose to 
themselves the consideration of the difficult and sometimes 
agonizing cases in which duties seem to conflict with one 
another, and will seek a light for themselves, as well as for 
others, in the obscure passages of inward experience. Thus, 
being compelled by their position as ethical teachers to ponder 
unceasingly the special cases into which moral obligation dif- 
ferentiates itself, they will, it is hoped, help in making clear 
the fundamental principle that covers these cases; they will 
aid in establishing a veritable science of morality as contradis- 
tinguished from the natural and historical sciences; and they 
will guide their fellow-men to act in their moral perplexities 
according to principle, instead of as now according to a vague 
empiricism, the impulse of the moment, or the drift of popular 
opinion. 

But it is not enough that we should know what the right is. 
Men may know a thousand times over what is demanded of 
them, and vet lack the resolution to do it. And this leads me to 
speak of the third reason why an ethical movement and ethical 
societies are needed. They are needed to supply that stimulus 
and energy to the will which is so indispensable. This may be 
accomplished in two ways : First, by the mere fact of association. 
The mere fact of associating with others for the purposes of 
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moral reform lifts the individual out of his helplessness and 
equips him with a power which he would never possess when 
left to his own devices. The momentum of a mass in motion is 
greater than that of any atom which composes it, and sweeps 
each individual atom along with a degree of force which it could 
never acquire in its isolation. Secondly, the needful stimulus of 
the will is to be communicated by the contagion of the leader’s 
example. The leader of an ethical society must, like every 
religious teacher, be earnest in his convictions, deeply imbued 
with the importance of his work, zealous in the cause of the 
world’s betterment; a disciple of the ancient Isaiah, whose 
words were firebrands from a burning soul that kindled where 
they fell. The influence of such personalities cannot yet be 
spared. The human race is not yet so far advanced that we 
can dispense with the impulses that come from men of more 
than average intensity of moral energy.* 

Fourthly. Ethical societies are needed for the sake of the 
children. It is time that men of advanced opinions should have 
the courage to teach their children what they themselves believe 
to be true. It is a great mistake that many parents who have 
left the churches make when they assert that the example of a 
pure home-life is sufficient for forming the character of chil- 
dren. There are many problems that oppress the minds of the 
young as they enter manhood and womanhood, for which they 
ean find no solution in the example of their parents. There are 
many grave questions for whose settlement the kindly but vague 
advice of fathers and mothers affords no adequate guidance. 


*There is a higher aspect of association, however, than that which is 
mentioned in the text. The very nature of an Ethical Religion prescribes 
the necessity of association. The form of a religion has ever been an 
attempted copy of its ideal. The Christian Church is an attempted copy 
of the Communion of Saints, under the lordship of Jesus in Heaven. A 
society for ethical religion will be an attempted copy of that community of 
reasonable beings absolutely obedient to the law of reason, which is—the 
moral ideal! They will attempt to be a community within the community, 
illustrating a higher righteousness among themselves, adopting laws and 
modes of social living for which the community at large is not yet ripe. 
They will thus attempt to build a refuge for the ideal in the midst of sur- 
rounding realism; to become forerunners in the present of a better time ; 
to lead men by a pure example in the journey toward the perfect. The 
members of such a society will never be slack in their efforts for the reform 
of others, but the principle of complete and radical self-reform in and by 
association will be their distinctive watchword. 


| 
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The young require, and should receive, direct moral instruction. 
They should be led to discuss in detail the specific duties of life, 
the self-regurding duties, and the duties which man owes to 
others. Their moral judgment should be sharpened, their sensi- 
bility to the finer distinctions of right and wrong should be 
quickened, and a easuistical treatment of ethics, such as the phil- 
osopher Kant has indicated, should be attempted for their benefit. 
They should be taught the history of religion, at least of the 
great ethical religions, so that they may learn to distinguish 
what is worthless from what is valuable in the Bible and other 
sacred scriptures, and may discriminate between what is tem- 
porary and what is lasting in the manifestations of the religious 
spirit in the past. They should finally be led to construct for 
themselves, when they are of sufficient age, a philosophy of life, 
based upon ethical considerations, such as may serve for their 
guidance, their support, and their solace in later years. All this 
should be attempted, but it has not as yet been attempted, 
except here and there in the rarest instanees. And, if for no 
other reason ethical societies were proposed, it were a sufficient 
reason to form them for the sake of the children, for the sake of 
building up in them a better and nobler life, for the sake of 
giving them a fairer start on the road to virtue than their 
parents often had. I am well aware that there are those who 
think differently, that there are persons of the most radical 
convictions who yet send their children to orthodox Sunday- 
schools, saying, at least they will receive moral influence there. 
Yet, | would ask, do they receive nothing besides? Do they not 
also learn the old scheme of dogmas which the modern mind 
is struggling to shake off, the old cruel notions of a hell, the old 
pitiful motive of doing good for the sake of future reward or 
from fear of future punishment? To me it seems that the 
supreme duty which parents owe to their children is to help 
them to rise, if possible, higher in the scale of humanity than 
they themselves have risen. And the unpardonable sin is the 
sin against the purity and freedom of a child’s development. 
And lastly, the purpose of an ethical movement is that out 
of it may spring an ethical belief with regard to the world, 
a moral optimism, a belief that the universe is making for 
righteousness, that there is a good tendency in things. Such 
a belief we need. It is not enough that we wrong no one, 
and seek to help our fellow-mortals as much as is in our 
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power. When we look abroad over life, when we see how cruel 
fate often is; how Nature, in the shape of floods, conflagra- 
tions, and disease, strikes into our wisest plans, and wrests 
from us the most cherished objects of our affection; when 
we see in society around us vice often exalted to honor and 
virtue trodden under foot, then we need to rise in spirit above 
the present pain to a future good, above the present wrong 
to a future right, above the present incompleteness to a 
future perfection. Then we need to feel that at the deep 
central heart of the world there abides an eternal purpose, for 
whose accomplishment we, by our sufferings, are helping to pay 
the price. We need to feel that no effort is ever wasted, that 
no honest reaching out for the good is ever lost, that the 
great all is pressing forward toward a high, a glorious goal. 
But, how shall we obtain this conviction that there is a good 
tendency in things? In the old religion it is based on revela- 
tion; but how shall those who cannot accept revelation build 
it up in themselves? We cannot logically demonstrate it. It is 
in vain we go to science for help. All science seizes only a 
fragment of the whole. It can never hope to prove the certainty 
of the triumph of the good. 

There is only one way to obtain this conviction. It is not 
possible to enter into the nature of the good by standing aloof 
from it—by merely speculating on it. Act the good, and then 
you will believe in it. Throw yourself into the stream of the 
world’s good tendency, then you will feel the set of the current 
that comes from the fountain-head. Become familiar through 
practice with the nature of goodness, then you will be filled with 
trust in its excellent and triumphant power. For you cannot 
be constantly engaged in working the good without becoming 
assured that the forces of the universe are on your side, that 
all evil exists only to be bound and subjected and denied; for 
you cannot stand in the light without feeling the glory of the 
light; and the conviction that the world is moving toward 
great ends of progress will come swiftly and surely to those 
who are themselves engaged in the work of progress. 


Freuix ADLER. 
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COMMUNISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


THE wide, and sometimes painful, contrasts in the social 
conditions of men must inevitably suggest a suspicion that the 
purposes of Nature have been thwarted. It should occasion no 
surprise that sufferers from social inequality sometimes demand 
a more equal share in the world’s possessions, or even declare 
the right of the whole to confiscate the acquirements of indi- 
viduals, and make a new distribution of the products of human 
industry. 

On the contrary, we are bound by an instinctive impulse to 
respect the right of property in acquisitions made through per- 
sonal effort; and we universally recognize the validity of a 
transfer of such right by gift or inheritance. This being 
the case, it is inevitable that possessions shall accumulate in 
certain hands, and thus a state of inequality result, at which the 
spirit of communism manifests discontent. As long as men are 
not born equal and identical, some will exercise greater sagacity 
than others in discerning the opportunities for self-advantage, 
greater industry and energy in seizing on them, greater economy 
and self-denial in retaining the results. Some will be industrious, 
others idle; some will be self-indulgent, others abstinent. Thus, 
with equal possessions, degrees of personal excellence will vary ; 
and with equal personal excellence, personal possessions will 
vary, and with them opportunities for comfort, refinement, and 
luxury. 

If the right of property is founded in Nature, there can be no 
communism in civilized society without violation of a natural 
law. The only natural basis of communism would be an abso- 
lute equality of natural gifts among men. This does not exist; 
and even greater inequalities are superinduced through indul- 
gence in idleness and vice. The error in all the communistic 
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systems of the past is disregard of these indestructible constitu- 
tive factors of human society. 

This deeply seated and indefeasible ground of social inequal- 
ity as existing among us may be viewed as a result of the high 
differentiation of the Mediterranean race. Man’s intelligence 
invents diversified modes of life which are never pursued by 
organic beings living under the simple instincts of Nature. 
The varied exercise and evolution of bodily and mental faeul- 
ties, accompanying varied modes of life, result in divergences, 
which are transmitted and augmented. These relate to intel- 
ligence, virtue, courage, strength, health. The more complete 
the evolution of a race, therefore, the higher its differentiation, 
and the narrower the basis for any system of communism. 
With differentiation of powers comes necessarily a differentia- 
tion of industries. Simultaneously, the rarer gifts, by the law 
of supply and demand, receive the higher compensation. Thus 
the existing constitution of society is the result of no premedi- 
tated organization, but a natural and irrepressible growth, 
conditioned by the intellectual and moral factors in man, and 
directed by his free spontaneity. The farther that evolution 
advances whose fruits we witness in our high civilization, the 
farther we recede from the possibility of any just and natural 
communisti¢ organization in society. The state of savagery, in 
which differentiative tendencies have made little progress, ap- 
proaches to a righteous and rational basis for communism. A 
tribe of native Ashantees or Australians dwells inevitably in 
a social condition more or less approaching communism. In 
mental and physical characteristics, different individuals among 
them resemble each other much like the individuals in a com- 
munistic colony of ants or flock of blackbirds. Every attempt, 
in civilized society, to establish a reign of communism, or to 
approximate such a reign, is an attempt to stifle the growth 
of civilization, and force society back to the condition found 
among herding Africans or gregarious wolves. 

It is proposed to show that the communistie spirit is gaining 
a firm foot-hold in the United States, and that it threatens to 
introduce chaos into the social fabric. This spirit, which so 
many real evils and so many real wrongs conspire to generate 
and foster, has sometimes sought expression and embodiment in 
America, as in other countries and other times, in thoughtfully 
considered schemes which have been put in operation by voluntary 
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and peaceful methods. Such are the communities of the United 
Brethren, Shakers, Fourierites, New Harmony Brethren, and 
Oneida Perfectionists. But these peaceful and systematized 
organizations are almost lost in the social mass which continues 
to evolve under natural laws. They utter no threats against the 
peace of society, and the monotonous mediocrity which has 
sustained them has not been able to arouse into action any 
natural law capable of preserving them from threatened or 
accomplished extinction. It is the unorganized and unlocalized 
spirit of communism among us which forebodes calamity to our 
institutions. 

The wide-spread sentiment of communism in America is as 
yet without system, without unity. A crude and irrational sort 
of organization has at times crystallized around prominent cen- 
tral questions, as we shall see; but for the present it reveals 
itself chiefly as a sullen jealousy of the prosperous; a malignant 
hatred of monopolies and large industrial corporations; an 
obstinate blindness to the mutuality of the interests of capital 
and labor; a determination to seek the nearest material advan- 
tage by the most direct means, heedless of ulterior losses; a 
method of seeking its erude and often destructive ends by brute 
numerical majorities at the polls, or even bv acts of mob violence 
and law-breaking; a madness which would destroy everything 
which symbolizes social inequality among men. Capital has no 
rights which it feels bound to respect, and it looks on the man of 
means as the Turk regards the infidel—one with whom plighted 
faith is void. This is the spirit pf American communism in its 
essential nature. Happily, the larger proportion of our indus- 
trial classes would earnestly repudiate communism presented 
distinctly in such a guise; but, unfortunately, there exists a small 
and noisy body of discontented idlers, who would gladly enforce 
a new distribution of goods, even if it swept the last traces of 
civilization from the land; and a little aequaintance with the 
classes who pay no direct taxes reveals a leaven of radical com- 
munism rapidly spreading. This is propagated by frequent 
fresh importations of foreign—largely German—representa- 
tives of the International Society, who insult our hospitality by 
proclaiming counsels too atrocious to be tolerated in a monarehy, 
and all the more atrocious in a land so free that a majority may 
soon decide to adopt and enforce them. Can American authority 
remain unmoved and hear these tramping incendiaries call upon 
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their agents to apply the torch to the edifice of American society, 
and cut the throats of all who resist ? 

The evidences of the spread of this spirit have foreed them- 
selves upon the attention of every observer, though few have 
fully realized the threatening significance of the facts. We 
notice, for instance, a destructive hostility toward moneyed cor- 
porations. For a dozen years, the national banks have been an 
object of constant denunciation, though our banking system 
has secured us a currency unsurpassed in convenience, stability, 
and safety, and the profits of banking have not been so excessive 
as to offer larger temptations to capital than are afforded by the 
generality of investments. Should indignation be directed to- 
ward a certain class of money-lenders, mortgagees and buyers 
of tax-titles, a case possessing a good deal of strength might be 
presented; but it is specifically the corporation, and the Govern- 
ment’s recognition, which arouse the unreasoning jealousy of a 
elass but lightly burdened by any direct taxation. Reasoning 
takes no hold on them. Bony-scaled as the alligator-gar, they 
are vulnerable to no argument. They do not know that banks 
are indispensable in our business economy, and that the Ameri- 
can system has received the support of the best students of 
commercial and monetary science. The companion heresy is 
fiatism in the circulating medium. For the devotee of this de- 
lusion the logic of finance has no meaning. For him the ex- 
perience of the world has no lessons. Demonstrate the danger, 
the impracticability of an excessive paper circulation, either 
on the basis of reason or public experience, and he stands un- 
moved. As well demonstrate the Binomial Theorem to a mule. 
Yet such lunatics east ballots, and labor by every means to 
secure a numerical majority and force their hare-brained, thrice- 
exploded projects on the intelligence and the business inter- 
ests of the nation. The underlying motive is communistic. The 
method of giving it effect by the uplifted cudgel of a majority 
is communistic. Hostility to banks is prompted largely by 
jealousy of a class who live on the interest of their money. 
Fiatism is the substitute for banks and an expedient for empty- 
ing the nation’s coffers in debt-paying, and thus diminishing inci- 
dental taxation of individuals for the national debt. And yet, 
with characteristic want of logic, most of the same deluded 
herd are glad to see millions of bastard silver dollars lie abso- 
lutely useless in the nation’s vaults. 
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Railroad corporations, though strictly industrial in their 
functions, receive a large share of the prejudice against income- 
earning by accumulated means. Undoubtedly these, like many 
other powerful corporations, have numerous sins to answer 
for; but our communistie fellow-citizens, most of whom have 
brought to America only the one ruling idea that all men are 
equal here, seem unable to understand that accumulated capi- 
tal cannot afford to conduct its operations at a loss, nor at a 
much less profit than is earned by capital in general. They 
demand always a more exorbitant compensation, simply because 
they would like to have it, not because the corporation can afford 
to pay it. They grasp for all which it seems possible to gain. 
They complain of inability to make living wages, but generally 
have money to spare for brutalizing whisky and filthy tobacco. 
The operators of our coal-mines have a like communistic spirit 
to contend with, though there is a rumor current that they have 
a way of converting strikes into business strokes. Though 


- yeeeiving twice the wages of a school-teacher, whose occupation 


demands years of preparation, the miner, when he finds the 
mine-owner in a pinch, will give the screw of extortion another 
turn, and, unless the demand is granted, will sullenly throw 
down his pick. He hopes to paralyze business and coerce the 
owner to pay allowances which the best business judgment does 
not approve. The same things must be said of our iron and 
steel workers, as well as the laborers in most other large branches 
of industry. To some extent, and in particular cases, these 
demands may be the just ery of oppressed labor for relief; but 
too generally they reveal a mere purpose to plunder the rich 
under the pretense that they control more than their share of 
goods, and that whatever can be seized goes so far toward a fairer 
adjustment of possessions. That no cool, unselfish, and rational 
conviction underlies these ever-growing demands of labor is 
manifest from their generally unreasonable and inadmissible 
character, and the calamitous consequences which often fall on 
those who make them, as well as on the interests of capital. 
This communistie discontent finds its favorite expedient in 
“strikes.” By forcing on capital the alternative of two evils, it 
often compels capital to yield toitsdemand. Then capital seeks 
to reimburse itself by higher taxes on the consumer. So the 
quiet citizen indirectly advances the money which the striker 
uses, not always in better support of his family, but in enlarged 
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allowances of whisky and idleness. These statements are not 
sweepingly made, but in sorrow that there exists so much occa- 
sion for them. Having used the weapon of financial coercion, 
it seems to the striker an allowable step further to seek his ends 
by physical violence. By bludgeon force he beats back the better- 
reasoning laborer who deems it wiser to work for fair wages than 
to risk all in a violent strike for exorbitant wages. He is not 
content to leave his fellow-laborer to act freely on his own judg- 
ment, but, having an aim of his own and a method of his own, 
he forces all to unite in promoting it, no matter whether they 
favor it or abhor it. One step farther carries him to incendiar- 
ism. If his aim is just, if property has no rights, if violence is 
a good argument,—then all the violence necessary to gain his end 
is the best argument. What this finality may reveal this country 
learned in July, 1877. Something of the value of “citizens” 
who maliciously destroy property kas been learned by those 
communities whose municipal taxes have been swollen to make 
good the destruction wrought by those strikes. Some opportunity 
for reflection has been afforded to that fraction of the strikers 
whose humble homes have been taxed to aid in paying for the 
wanton mischief, 

The American communistie spirit has attempted crude organ- 
izations in “ trade-unions” and “ grangerism”; and the Interna- 
tional Society has gained some foothold among us. The organi- 
zation of labor for the purpose of enhancing its efficiency, and 
thence its value, would be an enterprise in the direct interest of 
the laborer. It would deserve commendation and aid. Organi- 
zation for intellectual and social improvement, or for increasing 
the happiness of families, would be entirely praiseworthy, and 
directly promotive of the only true ends of labor. Probably the 
participants in the organizations which exist flatter themselves 
that these are the ends which they propose. It is not necessary 
to deny that organizations exist which wisely propose and wisely 
work for these ends. These it would be an unfeeling act to 
include in the general denunciation. They are not communistie. 
But any one who has examined the rules of the trade-unions 
has at once discovered that they are largely studies how to get 
the advantage of employers. They are not schemes to im- 
prove the value of labor, but to depreciate it. Every device 
is employed to get as much as possible from the employer, and 
return as little as possible. The rules prescribe not only the 
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number of hours which shall constitute a day’s work, but also 
forbid working faster than a prescribed rate. A hod-man is 
allowed to carry only a certain number of bricks; and, to make 
the job as long and costly as possible, the use of wheelbarrows 
is sometimes prohibited. Every effort on the part of the laborer 
to demonstrate his superior strength, dexterity, or intelligence, 
is forbidden. Dead uniformity must run through the herd. The 
employment of women has been bitterly opposed, both because 
it would tend to increase the supply of labor, and because women 
are more susceptible to flattery and the incentive of ambition to 
excel. For similar reasons the rules forbid apprenticeship, and 
prohibit the trade-unionist from working in an establishment 
which employs apprentices. Every one who goes through the 
motions must receive equal pay. No discriminations of excel- 
lence, in work of the same grade, are recognized. If an employer 
insist on exercising his own judgment in these matters, a strike 
ensues; the employer is “ boycotted.” As to labor in penal insti- 
tutions, this is stoutly denounced, and the political candidate has 
to be catechised on this point. Reason pronounces it wise public 
economy to compel the criminal to repay the expense which he 
causes the State; but communism says this diminishes the 
demand for free labor. Capital would have to pay the chief 
cost of the criminal’s idle maintenance, and therefore the crimi- 
nal should be kept in idleness. 

Grangerism is mild trade-unionism on the farm. It has its 
fancied wrongs to right, and its crude methods for righting 
them. Its leading effort has been, through gross weight of num- 
bers, to force legislation in its own interests. It seeks to impose 
burdens on railroads, banks, and manufacturing corporations. 
It establishes so-called agricultural colleges, conceiving such in- 
stitutions to be simply high schools for the education of farmers’ 
boys as aclass. It guards with jealous eye all expenditures for 
higher learning, for science, art, and public enterprises. Fear 
of its numerical strength overawes public officers, and whips 
into subserviency the aggregate wisdom of our legislatures. 
It has the hue of communism. It is unwilling to leave business 
to spontaneous adjustment through the operation of its own 
laws. It demands more than the laws of nature bring it. It 
frames its demands under the promptings of greed, and not on 
the basis of economical science. It is deaf to the wisdom of phil- 
osophers and statesmen, and enforces its will by the accident of 
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a majority. This is the spirit of American communism. These 
assuredly are not the controlling motives of most of our farmers; 
but they are the motives which prompt the granger spirit in the 
class. 

American communism may be traced in other ramifications. 
There are still milder and less organic symptoms of a leveling 
tendency. As it seeks for uniformity of wages in the ranks 
of a trade, so it seeks uniformity through the range of trades 
and professions. It cannot discern the ground of discrimina- 
tions in wages which shall bear the same ratio as differences 
between skilled and unskilled labor. Its own standard of meas- 
ure for the value of service is a certain number of hours’ work. 
It cannot perceive that a day’s work which required a day for 
preparation is worth, even on the basis of time spent, twice as 
much as a day’s work not demanding such preparation. It re- 
volts at the proposition that a year’s service accomplished through 
the preparation of ten laborious and unpaid years should receive 
tenfold the compensation of a year’s work requiring no prepa- 
ration preventing the worker from earning regular pay during 
the ten previous years. It is horrified at the further suggestion 
that the trained worker has sought his training, generally, be- 
cause he possessed gifts which are not ordinary, and for this 
reason should expect, under the laws of nature, still further con- 
sideration. It loses all patience when told, still again, that time 
is not a measure of the value of brain-work, but that in equal 
time disciplined brain earns many fold more than muscle. There 
are ten thousand pairs of hands which can swing an ax or drive 
a team to one well-trained and outfitted brain werthy to frame 
laws for astate, or assume an active place in the ranks of seience ; 
but any claims resting on this ground communism votes down. 
There is no shadow of equity, not a ghost of reasonableness, in 
the relative compensations of professional and unprofessional 
service in America. A commercial traveler, with a good front 
and a minimum of intellectual culture, with only certain quali- 
ties and prices and tricks of trade well learned by rote, receives 
a larger income than the judge on the bench. The circuit judges 
in Michigan received, under the constitution, salaries less than 
that commanded by the head clerk of a first-class soap-maker. 
Three separate times the question was proposed to the voters of 
the State: “ Shall the cireuit judges receive such salaries as will 
repay the services of suitable judicial talent?” Twice the voters 
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replied emphatically, “No.” I refer here, of course, to profes- 
sional compensation as determined by the popular verdict. 
Great private corporations, controlled by adequate knowledge, 
testify daily to their estimate of skilled service. But when a 
popular verdict fixes professional salaries, it is done on the 
principle of a time-gauge. Our State universities are governed 
by regents who, as political aspirants, for the greater part, are 
in a position to study respectfully the views of those from whom 
preferment must come. Any veteran professor in one of these 
institutions may see graduate after graduate departing to earn 
in some business calling a salary which beggars the slender sti- 
pends of those who sharpened his wits. And we have blatant 
demagogues, earning in business annually the income of ten pro- 
fessors, who blazon periodically the announcement that the hard- 
working yeomanry are getting jealous of the fat salaries paid 
in the State University. These friends of the people have, of 
course, large favors to ask. This is the unrighteous leveling 
tendeney which is the tap-root of communism. Every salaried 
professional man in America whose stipend is not beyond reach 
of the awing influence of the popular majority, is a victim of 
incipient communism. 

The country, as is painfully visible, is falling under the con- 
trol of incompetency. At least, the exceptional gifts in science, 
invention, and technology, which have achieved for our nation 
so many shining excellences, find exercise only in isolated and 
conspicuous situations. The country at large is pervaded by a 
reign of mediocrity which is as greedy as it is stolid and inept. 
In the professions, the equal rights principle installs the pre- 
tender with the same cheefulness as the qualified claimant; and 
“brass” finds itself publicly invited to a race with culture and 
skill. In the trades, where the system of apprenticeship has 
been pronounced dangerous to the interests of labor, the work- 
man gets little technical education before he begins his crude 
experiments on the property of some employer. With no method 
of guaranteeing to the employer the competency of the boss who 
assumes his job, the common experience is waste, unskillfulness, 
disappointment, and disgust. In the founding, location, and 
management of schools and colleges, the rough hand of incom- 
petency is very generally thrust foremost to fix and mold toa 
destiny as ill-advised as irrevocable. In public life, the man 
who holds the largest and longest caucus-levees and practices 
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the sharpest managerial tactics generally succeeds in holding the 
scepter of power. Alas, what qualifications for statesmanship 
are these! 

The leveling tendency at work among us might be traced, 
also, in a lack of popular appreciation and encouragement 
of high scientific culture, original investigation, advanced 
education, and all public enterprises based on the applications 
of science. True, great successes are obtained in America in 
nearly all the avenues of intellectual effort. True, we have 
some munificent endowments for science and learning. But 
these are mostly private, not public benefactions. The work 
done by the state, under governments not controlled by the 
popular will, is, with us, left undone until the want cries aloud, 
and individual munificence for the country’s sake responds. I 
have heard it said: “This is the American system, and is 
superior to the Old World system” of state endowments. It is 
the American system, emphatically, but it is a national disgrace 
to leave public duties neglected till private wealth, for shame of 
its country, takes them up. It is instructive to note the hun- 
dreds of thousands appropriated annually by our State legisla- 
tures for the maintenance of prisons for the criminal classes, 
asylums for the insane, and retreats and schools for the 
deaf, dumb, blind, and idiotic, and then compare with these 
sums the lean and thin munificence doled out for universities 
and scientific enterprises. It would seem as if the public guar- 
dlians were deeply interested in the classes incapable of rendering 
useful service to the state, and felt comparatively indifferent 
toward those who, in a few years, will be in positions of high 
public responsibility, with need of all the equipment which 
publie care can provide. While public philanthropies are the 
high duty of a civilized state, this glaring discrimination against 
brains is prompted by the motive which panders, perhaps uncon- 
seiously, as in our enormous military pensions, to the claims of a 
class specially commended by nothing but their immense voting 
ability. All honor to those legislatures which have shown a 
better appreciation of the public needs that lie above the horizon 
of communistie mediocrity. 

It will not be necessary, in connection with this condensed 
diseussion, to point out the relation of the communistie spirit 
to the visible decay of country schools and the steady progress 
of illiteracy; or to the disappearance of the feeling of rever- 
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ence toward superiors and toward sacred things, until we have 
reached the point where the writer or speaker who inflicts the 
greatest shock on conventional sentiments becomes the public 
favorite, and religious beliefs which have been sanctioned and 
consolidated by the consensus of all nations and all ages, have be- 
come the playthings of clowns. Nor will it be necessary to cite 
further evidences of the pervasive working of that deadly spirit 
which hates excellence, which tramples on superiority, which burns 
what it cannot appropriate ; which studies, and works, and fights 
to level all the bright saliences of human civilization to the dead 
materialistic plane of a common herd. 

Why these marked and ominous tendencies to communism in 
America, where the people determine for themselves the ends 
which shall be sought? Because the basal concept of American 
institutions is communistic; and because the distribution of 
political power as determined by that concept is communistie. 
Because America is governed by the average sentiment of the 
mass, and not by the best sentiment. Because the ends and 
means of civilization are above the comprehension of those who 
are allowed to determine American destiny. Because commun- 
ism theoretically is only the voluntary equalization of all, and 
becomes practically the enforced equalization of all. But the 
germs of communism, it may be said, have been nursed among 
the monarchies of Europe, and violent communistic movements 
have again and again provoked into action the strong military 
arm. Yet, it must be replied that, before the Declaration of 
American Independence, communism was nearly unknown in 
Europe, save in the ideal states of Plato, Sir Thomas More, Cam- 
panella, and a few other imitators of Plato. It was the enuncia- 
tion in the American “ Declaration” of the new and paradoxical 
principle of equal rights in government, which kindled the fires 
of discontent across the Atlantic. The anarchy of the French 
Revolution of 1790, and the contemporary disturbances now felt 
all over Europe in French communism, German socialism, Irish 
agrarianism and Russian nihilism, as well as the more peaceful 
phenomena of Saint-Simonism, Fourierism, Robert-Owenism, and 
the like—these all must be regarded as the reaction of the New 
World upon the Old. 

The indications thus pointed out cannot be passed by as 
momentary phenomena in a social life of intense and peculiar 
activity. They are outgrowths from the deep roots of the social 
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fabric. They will not disappear nor grow less. They cannot be 
remedied by a simple repressive action at the surface. No legis- 
lation can reach the source of these evils. There must be con- 
stitutional reconstruction. The crisis may be postponed, but it 
cannot be averted. While the nature of the average man remains 
what it is, the leveling, barbarizing and anarchic tendency will 
continue. With the progress of events such as a half-century 
has witnessed, a low order of political sagacity ought to be able 
to divine the future. 

It is not pretended that all these movements of the masses 
are without provocation or partial justification. It is held that 
all government exists by consent of the governed, and that all 
political rights are vested in the people. It is admitted that 
monarchs are often ambitious and extortionate, and that wealth 
inclines to arrogance, to greed, and oppression of the poor. My 
present thesis is only this: That communism is growing up in 
America; that our fundamental political axiom generates and 
fosters it; and that the communistic tendency is, and must natu- 
rally be, progressive, until probably some great changes are 
made in the basis of political power. 

It does not, for these reasons, cease to be the duty of Ameri- 
ean citizens to remove, as far as practicable, all real grounds for 
communistic aspirations, and, by the dissemination of education, 
to enlighten the masses on the mutual functions of capital and 
labor, on that coéperation which works out mutual advantage, 
and on the futility and suicidal consequences of attempting by 
violence to crush the natural laws of industry into artificial 
modes of action. In this living and momentous question of 
peace and coéperation between capital and labor, it is impera- 
tively demanded of statesmanship to inquire whether there are 
not some equitable and needed limitations to be imposed on the 
acquisition and use of wealth. The accumulation of personal 
wealth proceeds in geometrical ratio. Individuals, under favoring 
circumstances, acquire means vastly beyond their power of use or 
enjoyment. The possession of vast estates confers vast means of 
influence, both political and social. It may be used wisely and 
beneficently ; it may be made the means of extortion and iniquity. 
A railroad president or silver-miner controlling fifty or one hun- 
dred millions in his own right is a king. He wields the influence 
of a crowned head, over subjects enough to constitute a state. 
The great republic of America holds within itself several king- 
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doms— not constitutional monarchies, but absolute autocracies. 
Is this best? Is this necessary? Does the fiction of free gov- 
ernment ameliorate the tyranny which its very freedom tolerates? 
May not the unlimited accumulation of wealth be one of those 
personal liberties which the state finds it necessary to restrain? 
If the forcible seizure of the common domain and the common 
goods is at variance with the public weal, how much less so are 
the acquisition and cumulation of the common goods through 
the weight and momentum of vast wealth? Not unlikely, when 
such questions shall have been wisely considered and decided, 
many of the provocatives to communism will have disappeared. 
Simultaneously, it may be assumed, the number of small 
holdings will be greatly increased. Wise economists well under- 
stand the quieting influence of a small stake in the material 
prosperity of the country. The spirit of communism will be 
visibly soothed by an arrest of development in plethorie for- 
tunes, and a determination of some of the nutritive currents 
toward the emaciated and anemic members of the body politic. 
In these suggestions, it seems to me, lie the most practicable 
means, unless a re-adjustment of the basis of political power is 
practicable, for alleviating the evils of American communism. 


ALEXANDER WINCHELL. 


AFFINITIES OF BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


Ir has long been known that many analogies exist between 
Buddhism and Christianity. The ceremonies, ritual and rites of 
the Buddhists strikingly resemble those of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The Buddhist priests are monks. They take the same 
three vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, which are binding 
on those of the Roman Church. They are mendicants, like the 
mendicant orders of St. Francis and St. Dominic. They are 
tonsured; use strings of beads, like the rosary, with which to 
count their prayers; have incense and candles in their worship; 
use fasts, processions, litanies, and holy water. They have some- 
thing akin to the adoration of saints; repeat prayers in an un- 
known tongue; have a chanted psalmody with a double choir; 
and suspend the censer from five chains. In China, some Bud- 
dhists worship the image of a virgin, called the Queen of Heaven, 
having an infant in her arms, and holding across. In Thibet 
the Grand Lamas wear a miter, dalmatica, and cope, and pro- 
nounce a benediction on the laity by extending the right hand 
over their heads. The Dalai-Lama resembles the Pope, and is 
regarded as the head of the Church. The worship of relies is 
very ancient among the Buddhists, and so are pilgrimages to 
sacred places. 

Besides these resemblances in outward ceremonies, more im- 
portant ones appear in the inner life and history of the two 
religions. Both belong to those systems which derive their 
character from a human founder, and not from a national 
tendency; to the class which contains the religions of Moses, 
Zoroaster, Confucius, and Mohammed, and not to that in which 
the Brahmanical, Egyptian, Scandinavian, Greek and Roman 
religions are found. Both Buddhism and Christianity are 
catholic, and not ethnic; that is, not confined to a single race or 
nation, but, by their missionary spirit, passing beyond these 
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boundaries, and making converts among many races. Chris- 
tianity began among the Jews as a Semitic religion, but, being 
rejected by the Jewish nation, established itself among the Aryan 
races of Europe. In the same way Buddhism, beginning among 
an Aryan people—the Hindus—was expelled from Hindostan, 
and established itself among the Mongol races of Eastern Asia. 
Besides its resemblances to the Roman Catholie side of Christen- 
dom, Buddhism has still closer analogies with the Protestant 
Church. Like Protestantism, it is a reform, which rejects a 
hierarchal system and does away with a priestly caste. Like 
Protestantism, it has emphasized the purely humane side of life, 
and is a religion of humanity rather than of piety. Both the 
Christian and Buddhist Churches teach a divine incarnation, 
and they worship a God-man. 

Are these remarkable analogies only casual resemblances, or 
are they real affinities? By affinity, we here mean genetic rela- 
tionship. Are Buddhism and Christianity related as mother and 
child, one being derived from the other; or are they related by 
both being derived from some common ancestor? Is either 
derived from the other, as Christianity from Judaism, or Prot- 
estantism from the Papal Church? That there can be no such 
affinity as this, seems evident from history. History shows no 
trace of the contact which would be required for such influence. 
If Christianity had taken its customs from Buddhism, or Bud- 
dhism from Christianity, there must have been ample historic 
evidence of the fact. But, instead of this, history shows that 
each has grown up by its own natural development, and has 
unfolded its qualities separately and alone. The law of evolu- 
tion also teaches that such great systems do not come from 
imitation, but as growths from a primal germ. 

Nor does history give the least evidence of a common ances- 
try from which both took their common traits. We know that 
Buddhism was derived from Brahmanism, and that Christianity 
was derived from Judaism. Now, Judaism and Brahmanism 
have few analogies; they could not, therefore, have transmitted 
to their offspring what they did not themselves possess. Brah- 
manism came from an Aryan stock, in Central Asia; Judaism 
from a Semitie stem, thousands of miles to the west. If Bud- 
dhism and Christianity came from a common source, that source 
must have antedated both the Mosaic and Brahmanical sys- 
tems. Even then it would be a case of atavism in which the 
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original type disappeared in the children to reappear in the later 
descendants. 

Are, then, these striking resemblances, and others which are 
still to be mentioned, only accidental analogies? This does not 
necessarily follow; for there is a third alternative. They may 
be what are called in science homologies; that is, the same law 
working out similar results under the same conditions, though 
under different circumstances. The whale lives under different 
circumstances from other mammalia; but, being a mammal, he 
has a like osseous structure. What seems to be a fin, being dis- 
sected, turns out to be an arm, with hand and fingers. There 
are like homologies in history. Take the instance of the En- 
glish and French revolutions. In each case the legitimate king 
was tried, condemned, and executed. A republic followed. The 
republic gave way before a strong-handed usurper. Then the 
original race of kings was restored; but, having learned nothing 
and forgotten nothing, they were displaced a second time, and 
a constitutional monarch placed on the throne, who, though not 
the legitimate king, still belonged to the same race. Here the 
same laws of human nature have worked out similar results; 
for no one would suggest that France had copied its revolutions 
from England. And, in religion, human nature reproduces sim- 
ilar customs and ceremonies under like conditions. When, for 
instance, you have a mechanical system of prayer, in which the 
number of prayers is of chief importance, there must be some 
way of counting them, and so the rosary has been invented 
independently in different religions. We have no room to point 
out how this law has worked in other instances; but it is enough 
to refer to the principle. 

Besides these resemblances between Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity, there are also some equally remarkable differences, which 
should be noticed. 

The first of these is the striking fact that Buddhism has been 
unable to recognize the existence of the Infinite Being. It has 
been ca‘led atheism by the majority of the best authorities. Even 
Arthur Lillie, who defends this system from the charge of 
agnosticism, says: * “ An agnostic school of Buddhism without 
doubt exists. It professes plain atheism, and holds that every 
mortal, when he escapes from re-births, and the causation of 
Karma by the awakenment of the Bodhi or gnosis, will be anni- 
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hilated. This Buddhism, by Eugéne Burnouf, Saint-Hilaire, Max 
Miiller, Csoma de Kérés, and, I believe, almost every writer of 
note, is pronounced the original Buddhism—the Buddhism of the 
South.” Almost every writer of note, therefore, who has studied 
Buddhism in the Pali, Singhalese, Chinese, and other languages, 
and has had direct access to its original sources, has pronounced 
ita system of atheism. But this opinion is opposed to the fact 
that Buddhists have everywhere worshiped unseen and super- 
human powers, erected magnificent temples, maintained an 
elaborate ritual, and adored Buddha as the supreme ruler of the 
worlds. How shall we explain this paradox? All depends on 
the definition we give to the word “atheism.” If a system is 
atheistic which sees only the temporal, and not the eternal; 
which knows no God as the author, creator, and ruler of Na- 
ture; which ascribes the origin of the universe to natural 
eauses, to which only the finite is knowable, and the infinite un- 
knowable —then Buddhism is atheism. But, in that case, much 
of the polytheism of the world must be regarded as atheism; 
for polytheism has largely worshiped finite gods. The whole 
race of Olympian deities were finite beings. Above them ruled 
the everlasting aecessity of things. But who calls the Greek 
worshipers atheists? The Buddha, to most Buddhists, is a 
finite being, one who has passed through numerous births, has 
reached Nirvana, and will one day be superseded by another 
Buddha. Yet, for the time, he isthe Supreme Being, Ruler of all 
the Worlds. He is the object of worship, and really divine, if in 
a subordinate sense. 

I would not, therefore, call this religion atheism. No religion 
which worships superhuman powers can justly be called athe- 
istic on account of its meager metaphysics. How many Chris- 
tians there are who do not fully realize the infinite and eternal 
nature of the Deity! To many he is no more than the Buddha 
is to his worshipers—a supreme being, a mighty ruler, govern- 
ing all things by his will. How few see God everywhere in 
nature, as Jesus saw him, letting his sun shine on the evil 
and good, and sending his rain on the just and unjust. How 
few see him in all of life, so that not a sparrow dies, or a single 
hair of the head falls, without the Father. Most Christians only 
recognize the Deity as occasionally interfering by special provi- 
dences, particular judgments, and the like. 
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But in Christianity this ignorance of the eternal nature of 
God is the exception, while in Buddhism it is the rule. In the 
reaction against Brahmanism, the Brahmanic faith in the infi- 
nite was wholly lost. In the fully developed system of the 
ancient Hindoo religion the infinite overpowered the finite, the 
temporal world was regarded as an illusion, and only the eternal 
was real. The reaction from this extreme was so complete as to 
carry the Buddhists to the exact opposite. If to the Brahman 
all the finite visible world was only maya—illusion, to the Bud- 
dhists all the infinite unseen world was unknowable, and practi- 
eally nothing. 

Perhaps the most original feature of Christianity is the fact 
that it has combined in a living synthesis that which in other 
systems was divided. Jesus regarded love to God and love 
to man as identical,—positing a harmonious whole of time and 
eternity, piety and humanity, faith and works,—and thus laid 
the foundation of a larger system than either Brahmanism 
or Buddhism. He did not invent piety, nor discover human- 
ity. Long before he came the Brahmanice literature had sounded 
the deepest depths of spiritual life, and the Buddhist mission- 
aries had preached universal benevolence to mankind. But the 
angelic hymn which foretold the new religion as bringing at 
once “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good- 
will to men,” indicated the essence of the faith which was at the 
same time a heavenly love and an earthly blessing. This differ- 
ence of result in the two systems came probably from the differ- 
ent methods of their authors. With Jesus life was the source of 
knowledge ; the life was the light of men. With the Buddha, 
reflection, meditation, thought was the source of knowledge. In 
this, however, he included intuition no less than reflection. 
Sakya-muni understood perfectly that a mere intellectual judg- 
ment possessed little motive power; therefore he was not sat- 
isfied till he had obtained an intuitive perception of truth. 
That alone gave at once rest and power. But as the pure in- 
tellect, even in its highest act, is unable to grasp the infinite, the 
Buddha was an agnostic on this side of his creed by the very 
suecess of his method. Who, by searching, can find out God? 
The infinite can only be known by the process of living experi- 
ence, This was the method of Jesus, and has been that of his 
religion. For what is faith but that receptive state of mind which 
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waits on the Lord to receive the illumination which it cannot 
create by its own processes? However this may be, it is proba- 
ble that the fatal defect in Buddhism which has neutralized its 
generous philanthropy and its noble humanities has been the 
absence of the inspiration which comes from the belief in 
an eternal world. Man is too great to be satisfied with time 
alone, or eternity alone; he needs to live from and for both. 
Hence, Buddhism is an arrested religion, while Christianity is 
progressive. Christianity has shown the capacity of outgrowing 
its own defects and correcting its own mistakes. For example, 
it has largely outgrown its habit of persecuting infidels and her- 
etics. No one is now put to death for heresy. It has alsw passed 
out of the stage in which religion was considered to cousist in 
leaving the world and entering a monastery. The anchorites of 
the early centuries are no longer to be found in Christendom. 
Even in Catholic countries the purpose of monastic life is no 
longer to save the soul by ascetic tortures, but to attain some 
practical end. The Protestant Reformation, which broke the 
yoke of priestly power and set free the mind of Europe, was 
a movement originating in Christianity itself, like other devel- 
opments of a similar kind. No such signs of progress exist in 
the system of Buddhism. It has lost the missionary ardor of its 
early years; it has ceased from creating a vast literature such as 
grew up in its younger days; it no longer produces any wonders 
of architecture. It even lags behind the active life of the coun- 
tries where it has its greatest power. 

It is a curious analogy between the two systems that, while 
neither the Christ nor the Buddha practiced or taught asceticism, 
their followers soon made the essence of religion to consist in 
some form of monastic life. Both Jesus and Sakya-muni went 
about doing good. Both sent their followers into the world to 
preach a gospel. Jesus, after thirty years of a retired life, came 
among men “ eating and drinking,” and associating with “ publi- 
eans and sinners.” Sakya-muni, after spending some years as 
an anchorite, deliberately renounced that mode of religion as 
unsatisfactory, and associated with all men, as Jesus afterward 
did. Within a few centuries after their death, their followers 
relapsed into ascetic and monastie practices; but with this dif- 
ference, that while in Christendom there have always been both 
a regular and a secular clergy, in the Buddhist countries the 
whole priesthood live in monasteries. They have no parish 
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priests, unless as an exception. While in Christian countries 
the clergy has become more and more a practical body, in sym- 
pathy with the common life, in Buddhist lands they live apart 
and exercise little influence on the civil condition of the people. 

Nor must we pass by the important fact that the word Chris- 
tendom is synonymous with a progressive civilization, while 
Buddhism is everywhere connected with one which is arrested 
and stationary. The boundaries of the Christian religion are 
exactly coéxtensive with the advance of science, art, literature ; 
and with the continued accumulation of knowledge, power, 
wealth, and the comforts of human life. According to Kuenen,* 
one of the most recent students of these questions, this differ- 
ence is due to the principle of hope which exists in Christianity, 
but is absent in Buddhism. The one has always believed in 
a kingdom of God here and a blessed Immortality hereafter. 
Buddhism has not this hope; and this, says Kuenen, “isa blank 
which nothing cau fill.” So large a thinker as Albert Réville 
has expressed his belief that even the intolerance of Christianity 
indicated a passionate love of truth which has created modern 
science. He says that, “if Europe had not passed through those 
ages of intolerance, it is doubtful whether the science of our day 
would have ever arrived.”+ It is only within the beundaries of 
nations professing the Christian faith that we must go to-day to 
learn the latest discoveries in science, the best works of art, the 
most flourishing literature. Only within the same circle of 
Christian states is there a government by law, and not by will. 
Only within these boundaries have the rights of the individual 
been secured, while the power of the state has been increased. 
Government by law, joined with personal freedom, is only to 
be found where the faith exists which teaches that God not only 
supports the universal order of natural things, but is also the 
friend of the individual soul; and in just that circle of states 
in which the doctrine is tanght that there is no individual soul 
for God to love and no Divine presence in the order of nature, 
human life has subsided into apathy, progress has ceased, and it 
has been found impossible to construct national unity. Saint- 
Hilaire affirms? that “in polities and legislation the dogma of 


* Hibbert Lectures, 1882, page 291. 

t A. Réville: ‘* Prolégoménes de Vhistoire des religions.” 

t ‘*Le Bouddha et sa religion. Par J. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, Paris.” 
Page 149. 
VOL. CXXXVI.—NO. 318. 33 
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Buddhism has remained inferior even to that of Brahmanism,” 
and “has been able to do nothing to constitute states or to gov- 
ern them by equitable rules.” These Buddhist nations are really 
six: Siam, Burmah, Nepaul, Thibet, Tartary, and Ceylon. The 
activity and social progress in China and Japan are no excep- 
tions to this rule; for in neither country has Buddhism any 
appreciable influence on the character of the people. 

To those who deny that the theology of a people influences 
its character, it may be instructive to see how exactly the good 
and evil influences of Buddhism correspond to the positive and 
negative traits of its doctrine. Its merits, says Saint-Hilaire, 
are its practical character, its abnegation of vulgar gratifica- 
tions, its benevolence, mildness, sentiment of human equality, 
austerity of manners, dislike of falsehood, and respect for the 
family. Its defects are want of social power, egotistical aims, 
ignorance of the ideal good, of the sense of human right and 
human freedom, skepticism, incurable despair, contempt of life. 
All its human qualities correspond to its doctrinal teaching 
from the beginning. It has always taught benevolence, pa- 
tience, self-denial, charity, and toleration. Its defects arise 
inevitably from its negative aim—to get rid of sorrow and evil 
by sinking into apathy, instead of seeking for the triumph of 
good and the coming of a reign of God here on the earth. 

As regards the Buddha himself, modern students differ 
widely. Some, of course, deny his very existence, and reduce 
him to a solar myth. M. Emile Senart, as quoted by Olden- 
berg,* following the Lalita Vistara as his authority, makes of 
him a solar hero, born of the morning cloud, contending by the 
power of light with the demons of darkness, rising in triumph 
to the zenith of heavenly glory, then passing into the night of 
Nirvana and disappearing from the scene. 

The difficulty about this solar myth theory is that it proves 
too much ; it is too powerful a solvent; it would dissolve all 
history. How easy it would be, in a few centuries, to turn 
General Washington and the American Revolution into a solar 
myth! Great Britain, a region of clouds and rain, represents the 
Kingdom of Darkness; America, with more sunshine, is the 
Day. Great Britain, as Darkness, wishes to devour the Young 
Day, or dawn of light, which America is about to diffuse over 
the earth. But Washington, the solar hero, arrives. He is 
from Virginia, that is, born of a virgin. He was born in Feb- 

* Senart: “Essai sur la légende du Buddha.” Paris, 1875. 
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ruary, in the signof Aquarius and the Fishes, — plainly referring 
to the birth of the sun from the ocean. As the sun surveys the 
earth, so Washington was said to be a surveyor of many 
regions. The story of the fruitless attempts of the Indians to 
shoot him at Braddock’s defeat is evidently legendary; and, in 
fact, this battle itself must be a myth, for how can we suppose 
two English and French armies to have crossed the Atlantic, 
and then gone into a wilderness west of the mountains, to fight 
a battle? So easy is it to turn history into a solar myth. 

The character of Sakya-muni must be learned from his re- 
ligion and from authentic tradition. In many respects his 
character and influence resembled that of Jesus. He opposed 
priestly assumptions, taught the equality and brotherhood of 
man, sent out disciples to teach his doctrine, was a reformer who 
relied on the power of truth and love. Many of his reported say- 
ings resemble those of Jesus. He was opposed by the Brahmans 
as Jesus by the Pharisees. He compared the Brahmans who 
followed their traditions to a chain of blind men, who move on, 
not seeing where they go.* Like Jesus, he taught that merey 
was better than sacrifices. Like Jesus, he taught orally, and 
left no writing. Jesus did not teach in Hebrew, but in the Ara- 
maic, which was the popular dialect, and so the Buddha did not 
speak to the people in Sanskrit, but in their own tongue, which 
was Pali. Like Jesus, he seems to have instructed his hearers 
by parables or stories. He was one of the greatest reformers the 
world has ever seen; and his influence, after that of the Christ, 
has probably exceeded that of any one who ever lived. 

But, beside such real resemblances between these two mas- 
ters, we are told of others still more striking, which would cer- 
tainly be hard to explain unless one of the systems had borrowed 
from the other. These are said to be the preéxistence of Buddha 
in heaven; his birth of a virgin; salutation by angels; presen- 
tation in the temple; baptism by fire and water; dispute with 
the doctors; temptation in the wilderness; transfiguration; 
descent into hell; ascension into heaven.+ If these legends 
could be traced back to the time before Christ, then it might be 
argued that the Gospels have borrowed from Buddhism. Such, 
however, is not the fact. These stories are taken from the Lalita 


* Oldenberg: ‘‘ Buddha, sein Leben, seine Lehre, seine Gemeinde. Ber- 
lin, 1881.” This is one of the latest and best books on our subject. 

t Romantic Legend of Buddha. By Samuel Beal. London, 1875. Eitel. 
Three Lectures on Buddhism. 
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Vistara, which, according to Rhys Davids,* was probably com- 
posed between six hundred and a thousand years after the time 
of Buddha, by some Buddhist poet in Nepaul. Rhys Davids, 
one of our best authorities, says of this poem: “ As evidence of 
what early Buddhism actually was, it is of about the same value 
as some medieval poem would be of the real facts of the Gospel 
history.”+ M. Ernest de Bunsen, in his work on the “Angel 
Messiah,” has given a very exhaustive statement, says Mr. 
Davids, of all the possible channels through which Christians 
can be supposed to have borrowed from the Buddhists. But 
Mr. Davids’s conclusion is that he finds no evidence of any such 
communications of ideas from the East to the West.t The dif- 
ference between the wild stories of the Lalita Vistara, and the 
sober narratives of the Gospels is quite apparent. Another 
writer, Professor Seydel,{ thinks, after a full and careful exam- 
ination, that only five facts in the Gospels may have been bor- 
rowed from Buddhism. These are: (1) The fast of Jesus be- 
fore his work; (2) The question in regard to the blind man— 
“Who did sin, this man, or his parents?”; (3) The preéxistence 
of Christ; (4) The presentation in the Temple; (5) Nathaniel 
sitting under a fig tree, compared with Buddha under a Bo tree. 
But Kuenen has examined these parallels, and considers them 
merely accidental coincidences. And, in truth, it is very hard to 
conceive of one religion borrowing its facts or legends from 
another, if that other stands in no historic relation to it. That 
Buddhism should have taken much from Brahmanism is natural; 
for Brahmanism was its mother. That Christianity should have 
borrowed many of its methods from Judaism is equally natural; 
for Judaism was its cradle. Modern travelers in Burma and 
Tartary have found that the Buddhists hold a kind of camp- 
meeting in the open air, where they pray and sing. Suppose that 
some critic, noticing this, should assert that, when Wesley and 
his followers established similar customs, they must have bor- 
rowed them from the Buddhists. The absurdity would be evi- 
dent. New religions grow, they are not imitations. 

It has been thought, however, that Christianity was derived 
from the Essenes, because of certain resemblances, and it is 
argued that the Essenes must have obtained their monastic 
habits from the Therapeute in Egypt, and that the Therapeute 
got them from the Buddhists, because they could not have got 


* Hibbert Lectures. Origin and Growth of Buddhism. By T. W. Rhys 
Davids. 1881. tTIbid., page 143. “‘ Buddhistiseh-Christliche Harmonie.” 
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them elsewhere. This theory, however, has been dismissed from 
the scene by a young German scholar,* who has proved that the 
essay on the Therapeute ascribed to Philo was really written by 
a Christian anchorite in the third or fourth century. 

The result, then, of our investigation, is this: There is no 
probability that the analogies between Christianity and Bud- 
dhism have been derived the one from the other. They have come 
from the common and universal needs and nature of man, which 
repeat themselves again and again in like positions and like cir- 
cumstances. That Jesus and Buddha should both have retired 
into the wilderness before undertaking their great work is proba- 
ble, for it has been the habit of other reformers to let a period of 
meditation precede their coming before the world. That both 
should have been tempted to renounce their enterprise is also in 
accordance with human nature. That, in after times, the simple 
narratives should be overlaid with additions, and a whole mass 
of supernatural wonders added—as we find in the Apocryphal 
Gospels and the Lalita Vistara —is also in accordance with the 
working of the human mind. 

Laying aside all such unsatisfactory resemblances, we must 
regard the Buddha as having been one of the noblest of men, 
and one whom Jesus would have readily welcomed as a fellow- 
worker and a friend. He opposed a dominant priesthood, main- 
tained the equal religious rights of all mankind, overthrew 
caste, encouraged woman to take her place as man’s equal, for- 
bade all bloody sacrifices, and preached a religion of peace and 
good will, seeking to triumph only in the fair conflict of reason 
with reason. If he was defective in the loftiest instincts of the 
soul; if he knew nothing of the infinite and eternal; if he 
saw nothing permanent in the soul of man; if his highest pur- 
pose was negative —to get rid of pain, sorrow, anxiety, toil, — 
let us still be grateful for the influence which has done so much 
to tame the savage Mongols, and to introduce hospitality and 
humanity into the homes of Lassa and Siam. If Edwin Arnold, 
a poet, idealizes him too highly, it is the better fault, and should 
be easily forgiven. Hero-worshipers are becoming scarce in our 
time; let us make the most of those we have. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


* P. E. Lucius: ‘‘Die Therapeuten und ibre Stellung, &c. Strassburg, 
1880.” 
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WOMAN AS AN INVENTOR. 


NO ASSERTION in reference to woman is more common than 
that she possesses no inventive or mechanical genius, even the 
United States census failing to enumerate her among the in- 
ventors of the country. But, while such statements are care- 
lessly or ignorantly made, tradition, history, and experience 
alike prove her possession of these faculties in the highest 
degree. Although woman’s scientific education has been grossly 
neglected, yet some of the most important inventions of the 
world are due to her. Hon. Samuel Fisher, while Commissioner 
of Patents, said: “Any sketch of American inventions would 
be imperfect which failed to do justice to the part taken by 
woman.” The New York “ Times,” in an editorial upon woman’s 
inventive genius, says: “ The feminine mind is, as a rule, quicker 
than the masculine mind; takes hints and sees defects which 
would escape the average man’s attention. Women frequently 
earry the germs of patents in their head, and cause some rude 
machine to be constructed which serves their purpose. If 
women would fix their minds on inventions, it is entirely prob- 
able that they would distinguish themselves in this line far more 
than they have done hitherto.” The “Scientific American” tes- 
tifies of the inventions of women for which they solicit patents, 
that “in their practical character and in their adaptation of 
means to effect a definite purpose, they fully equal the same 
number of inventions made by men.” 

Ancient tradition accords to woman the invention of those 
arts most necessary to comfort, most conducive to wealth, most 
promotive of civilization. Man’s first needs are food, clothing, and 
shelter, and to woman tradition assigns their present practical 
forms. Isis in Egypt, Minerva in Greece, Surawati in India, the 
mother of the Incas in Peru, and several empresses of China, 
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have alike been worshiped because of their inventive genius. 
Diodorus, speaking of the worship paid to olden gods and god- 
desses, says: “ The inventors of things useful and profitable to 
man’s well-being were as a reward of their deserts thus honored 
by all men with everlasting remembrance.” He adds, that the 
gods of Egypt were of two characters: first, the supernatural, 
or purely spiritual gods; second, “most beloved and most wor- 
shiped,” those human beings who had been of especial benefit 
to the world, and who after death were enrolled among the gods. 
Foremost among these secondary gods he places Isis. To her was 
attributed the invention of bread-making, and the foundation of 
agriculture ; previous to her time the Egyptians lived upon un- 
cooked roots and herbs. She also taught the art of healing and 
the manufacture of flax, and laid the foundations of Egyptian 
literature. Down to the time of Galen many medicines bore the 
name of Isis. So famed were the medicines of Egypt that the 
prophet Jeremiah mentions them, and Homer sang their praises. 
The potion Nepenthes, which lulled sorrow, given by Helen to 
Telemachus, was obtained in Egypt by the wife of a Trojan 
hero. Isis also invented the art of embalming; through its 
means the Israelites were enabled to keep their oath to Jacob, 
and take his body with them when they fled from Egypt, nearly 
four hundred years afterward. 

Athens, a name synonymous with all that is beautiful in art 
or generous in culture, city that still holds power over men’s 
hearts, was under the special protection and guidance of the 
feminine inventor and goddess Minerva, who, as Pailas Athene, 
was one of the most ancient religious conceptions of the Greeks. 
Regarded as the inventor of every kind of work usually done by 
woman, she was equally deemed the originator of agriculture 
and mechanics; the inventor of all tools of man’s handicraft ; of 
musical instruments, and of the arts; of war chariots; of ship- 
building, and the breaking of horses. Ceres not only gave corn 
to the Greeks, but, under the name of Thesmophoros, was 
revered as the first law-giver. Letters, attributed to the Muses, 
look back to a feminine source for their invention. Divination, 
that art which ruled the actions of heroes and turned the fate 
of empires, with its sibyls, priestesses, oracles, and books, has 
come down through history as originating with woman. To the 
Amazons the javelin, shield, and battle-ax were attributed; even 
the toils and nets of the hunter are also ascribed to woman. 
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But, leaving the realm of tradition and half-mythical history, 

we still find woman accredited with some of the earliest and 
most useful inventions. That she was the primitive artist is 
quite universally conceded. To her, as the one to prepare the 
food, the invention and ornamentation of pottery is ascribed. 
Among savage races it is still easy to trace the inception and 
growth of this art in woman’s hands. The most ancient Chinese 
writers accord the invention of spinning to Yao, wife of the fourth 
emperor, and the discovery of silk to Si-ling-chi, wife of the 
Emperor Hoang-ti, four thousand years before Christ. This 
country was long known as Ser, or Serica—the land of silk. Its 
later name of China originated from Sien Tshan, under which 
appellation, as goddess of silk-worms, Si-ling-chi is still wor- 
shiped. When the word China is spoken, it is in perpetual 
honor and remembrance of this woman inventor. The unpar- 
alleled duration of Chinese civilization and the prosperity of 
that country are largely due to silk, the seeret of which was for 
ages kept from other nations; and which formed an export of 
extraordinary value, its weight in gold being paid by Roman 
emperors for a garment. The culture of the mulberry, the rear- 
ing of silk-worms, and the manufacture of silk in various forms, 
are still the great staple domestic industries of this people, to 
whom cotton was unknown until within the last eight hundred 
years. 
Aristotle was the first European writer to mention silk, yet it 
was not until a thousand years after his time that the secret of 
its manufacture became known to the West. It is now, however, 
an article of great commercial value to many nations. The 
worth of its raw material produced in France alone is computed 
at $32,000,000 yearly, and the profits upon its manufacture at 
$12,000,000. Gauze was the invention of Pamphile, a woman of 
Cos, who, shortly after the introduction of silk into Europe, 
Penelope-like, unraveled its web, re-manufacturing it into a 
transparent fabric known to Roman ladies as “ Coa vestis,” and 
to moderns as coan or gauze. One of the most diaphanous 
fabrics of the ancient world, familiarly designated as “The 
Woven Wind,” it was yet possessed of sufficient strength to take 
colors, and bear embroidery of silk and gold thread. 

Under the forms of velvet, erape, gauze, satin, foulard, 
pongee, plush, and lace, silk, largely contributing to the wealth 
of the world, has shaped the policy of states. As lace, its use 
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dates only from the middle of the eighteenth century. No other 
fabric requires such delicate manipulation. Upon the white 
varieties not even every woman can work, as the breath itself 
must possess exquisite purity. Those who have what is locally 
termed the haleine grasse, i. e., greasy breath, are compelled to con- 
fine themselves to the manufacture of the black varieties. 

Silk is possessed of the qualities most sought by manufact- 
urers: delicacy, luster, strength, and a capability of taking any 
color desired. It is the strongest of all fibers, exceeding that of 
hemp or flax. By a law of eternal fitness, spinners strive for a 
thread like a woman’s hair, “ long, fine, strong, and vibrant.” As 
a source of wealth, lace, equally with silk, has largely influenced 
state policy. The value of the finest thread lace when wrought 
in points is enormous, far exceeding that of precious stones. No 
other art, it is said, is capable of bringing about such an extraor- 
dinary increase in value from a material worth as little as flax 
in the unwrought state. The early records of this art are lost 
in the mists of antiquity, but there is no doubt that woman was 
its originator. At the exposition of woman’s work in Florence, 
a few years since, visitors were greatly interested in a specimen 
of the magnificent lace known as “ Puleto di Venezia” (Venetian 
Point). Its stitch, lost since the thirteenth century, has re- 
cently been rediscovered by Madame Bessani, a humble work- 
woman, to whom the Italian Minister of Commerce accorded 
letters patent, with exclusive control of her discovery for fifteen 
years. The importance of Madame Bessani’s invention to Italy 
is inealeulable, opening to that country an immense source of 
revenue and political power. 

Pillow-lace making, which brought this elegant addition to 
the toilet within the reach of all, was the invention of Barbara 
Uttmann, of Saxony, at a period when that country was on the 
verge of financial ruin. The art spread with great rapidity, and 
Belgium soon derived an immense revenue from it; and although 
three hundred years have since elapsed, lace still continues to 
be its great source of wealth. Nor has its influence upon other 
countries been less beneficial: not only did wealth acerue to 
England through its introduction there, but a great moral 
change for the better soon appeared as one of its effects. 

To Mheural Nisa, best known to English-speaking peoples 
through Moore’s “ Light of the Harem” as Nourmahal, is the 
world indebted for its priceless Cashmere shawls, the manufact- 
ure of which gives employment to thousands of men and women, 
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and forms one of the principal sources of revenue in India. To 
her, also, we owe that most exquisite and costly perfume, Attar, 
or more properly, Atyr of Roses. Her husband, the great con- 
queror Jerunzebe, most passionately attached to her, through his 
love, and for the benefits she had conferred upon her country, 
caused her name and the title “ Light of the World” to be struck 
on the coins of India. He built to her memory that fairy temple 
on the banks of the Jumna known as the Taj Mahal, which 
travelers vie in describing as all that is most light, graceful, 
exquisite, and picturesque in architecture. With Kamejo, a 
woman worker in bronze, the decorations in relief, so much used 
by Japanese artists, originated. Wood-engraving, the pioneer 
of all other forms of engraving, was the invention of the Cunio 
children, twin sister and brother, at Ravenna, Italy, in the thir- 
teenth century. The discovery of cotton as a textile fiber, 
ascribed in the East to Semiramis, was in America attributed to 
the mother of the Incas, who taught the Peruvians its manu- 
facture. The Caftan, or Eastern robe of honor, also known as 
“ Semiramis’s Gown,” was ascribed to that Eastern heroine,— an 
invention for the purpose of concealing her sex when journeying 
to meet her husband. Tho right to wear this garment has for 
ages belonged only to potentates. It was one of the emblems of 
exalted rank chosen by Haman, when consulted by Ahasuerus 
as to the marks of distinction to be shown “the man whom the 
king delighted to honor.” 

The straw industry of the United States owes its origin to 
Miss Betsy Metcalf, who, in 1798, made the first straw bonnet* 
ever manufactured in this country. Within twelve years there- 
after the State of Massachusetts alone produced half a million 
dollars’ worth of straw goods. That State now produces six 
million hats and bonnets annually; a great deal of straw is also 
manufactured in other States. 

The most remarkable invention of the age, in its industrial, 
social, and political influence, — the cotton-gin,— owes its origin 
to a woman, Catharine Littlefield Greene, widow of General 
Greene, of Revolutionary memory, with whom the idea origin- 
ated. The cotton-gin heads the list of sixteen remarkable 
American inventions that have been adopted by the world. 

After the close of the war General Greene settled in Georgia, 


* The Rhode Island Society for the Encouragement of Domestic Industry 
possesses a fac-simile of Miss Metcalf’s original bonnet. It was woven of 
seven straws. 
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where he soon died. The great difficulty of separating the seed 
from the cotton was at that time the staple subject of conversa- 
tion among planters. To separate a pound of the black seed from 
the lint was a day’s task for a negro. The white variety, much 
more valuable, from its greater tenacity, was scarcely at all cul- 
tivated. It was the regular custom of the planter’s family to 
unite in this work every evening, and a fortune was prophesied 
for the person who should construct a machine capable of doing 
the work. After a conversation of this character between some 
guests at her house, Mrs. Greene conceived the idea of such a 
machine, and intrusted its construction to the hands of Eli 
Whitney, then boarding with her, who possessed the usual New 
England facility in the use of tools. The wooden teeth at first 
tried not doing their work well, Mr. Whitney wished to abandon 
the machine altogether; but Mrs. Greene, whose faith in ultimate 
success never wavered, would not consent; she suggested the 
substitution of wire. Within ten days from the first conception 
of Mrs. Greene’s ideas, a small model was completed, so perfect 
in its construction that all succeeding gins have been based 
upon it. 

This invention produced an extraordinary increase in the cult- 
ure of cotton. Instead of the single pound cleaned by hand, 
three hundred pounds were now daily separated from the lint 
at the same cost. Not only did the languishing industries of the 
South receive a sudden and stable impetus, but every part of 
the world felt the influence of this woman’s idea. It may be 
asked why Mrs. Greene, then a widow, did not take out the 
patent in her own name; but to have done so would have 
exposed her to the ridicule and contumely of her friends and 
a loss of position in society, which frowned upon any attempt 
at outside industry for woman. Through her second hus- 
band, Mr. Miller, she afterward assumed a subordinate interest 
in it. 

A very slight investigation proves that patents taken out in 
some man’s name are, in many instances, due to women. A re- 
cent noted instance of this kind is Miss Louise McLaughlin’s 
invention of underglaze painting on pottery. Miss McLaughlin, 
desiring that all artists should share in its benefits, explained 
her process to every person who asked her, and even wrote a 
book giving this information. But a certain man, seeing its 
value, took out a patent upon it, thus prohibiting even its in- 
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ventor from using the fruit of her own brains. The Burden 
horse-shoe machine, turning out a complete shoe every three 
seconds, was a woman’s invention. At a renewal of the patent, 
in 1871, it was claimed that thirty-two million dollars had been 
saved to the public during the fourteen years of its use. 

A third great American invention, the mower and reaper, 
owes its early perfection to Mrs. Ann Harned Manning,* of 
Plainfield, New Jersey, who, in 1817-18, perfected a system for 
the combined action of teeth and cutters, patented by her hus- 
band, William Henry Manning, as “a device for the combined 
action of teeth and cutters, whether in a transverse or revolving 
direction.” Mrs. Manning also made other improvements, of 
which, not having been patented, she was robbed after her hus- 
band’s death by a neighbor whose name appears in the list of 
patentees upon this machine. Mrs. Manning also invented a 
clover cleaner, which proved very lucrative to her husband, who 
took out the patent. Nor was she the only woman whose thought 
has been turned toward agricultural machines. The name of 
Elizabeth Smith, also of New Jersey, appears in 1861 among the 
list of patentees upon an improvement to the mower and reaper, 
whereby the knives could be adjusted while the machine was in 
motion. 

The smallest inventions sometimes prove the most lucrative. 
A San Francisco lady, inventor of a baby carriage, received 
fourteen thousand dollars for her. patent. The paper pail, the 
invention of a Chicago lady, yields a large income. The gimlet- 
pointed screw, the idea of a little girl, has realized millions of 
dollars to its patentee. 

Among recent inventions of importance by women, are a 
spinning machine, capable of running from twelve to forty 
threads; a rotary loom, doing three times the work of an ordi- 
nary loom; a voleanic furnace for smelting ore; an improved 
wood-sawing machine; a space-saving clothes-mangle ; a chain 
elevator ; screw-crank for steamships; a fire-esecape ; a device for 
correct pen-holding, invaluable in schools; a wool feeder and 
weigher, one of the most delicate machines ever invented, and of 
incalculable benefit to every woolen manufacturer ; a self-fasten- 
ing button; a portable reservoir for use in case of fires; a pro- 
cess for burning petroleum in place of wood and coal for steam 


* Sister of Mrs. Clemence 8. Lozier, M. D., Dean of the Women’s Home- 
opathice College in New York. 
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generating purposes; an improvement in spark-arresters, to be 
applied to locomotives; a danger-signal for street-crossings on 
railways; a plan for heating cars without fire; a lubricating 
felt for subduing friction* (the last five all bearing upon rail- 
road travel); a rapid change box, a marvel of simplicity and 
convenience, invaluable at railway stations and ferries, the 
invention of a girl of sixteen; syllable type with adjustable 
cases and apparatus; machine for trimming pamphlets; writ- 
ing-machine ; signal rocket, used in the navy; deep-sea tele- 
scope; method of deadening sound on elevated railways; smoke- 
burner; satchel-bottom bags; bag-folding machine, ete., ete. 
Many improvements in sewing machines have been made by 
women; as a device for sewing sails and heavy cloth; quilting 
attachments: the magic ruffler; threading a machine when 
upon a full run (an idea scouted by male machinists) ; an adapta- 
tion of machines for sewing leather, etc. This last was the in- 
vention of a practical woman machinist, who for many years 
earried on a large harness manufactory in New York City. 

Systems for improved drainage; for better ventilation; for 
forcing water to great heights and distances ; a thousand house- 
hold appliances, etc., are the fruits of woman’s inventive genius ; 
but they must be passed by, as this paper is designed simply to 
attract public attention toward a subject upon which much 
ignorance and misapprehension exist. 

The deep-sea telescope, invented by Mrs. Mather, and im- 
proved by her daughter, is a unique and important invention, 
bringing the bottom of the largest ships to view without the ex- 
pense of raising them into adry-dock. By its means wrecks can 
be inspected, obstructions to navigation removed, torpedoes sue- 
cessfully sought for, and immense sums annually saved to the 
marine service. 

A machine which, for its complicated mechanism and extra- 
ordinary ingenuity, has attracted much attention both in this 
country and Europe, is that for the manufacture of satchel-bot- 
tom paper bags. Many men of mechanical genius long directed 
their attention to this problem without success. Miss Maggie 
Knight, to whose genius this machine is due, received a com- 
pliment from the Commissioner of Patents upon its entire origi- 
nality. Most inventions are but an improvement upon some pre- 
ceding one. She refused fifty thousand dollars for it shortly 


* Took the first prize at the fair of the American Institute. 
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after taking out her patent. Miss Knight has since invented a 
machine doing the work of thirty persons in folding bags, and 
herself superintended the erection of the machinery at Amherst, 
Mass. The Eureka street-sweeper, the invention of a Hoboken 
lady, owes its origin to the fact of this lady’s dress having been 
spattered with mud by a clumsy machine one day in New York. 
Possessed of a mechanical genius, she determined to try her hand 
upon a sweeper that should do its work more perfectly. Her 
success was great, and her invention a vast improvement upon 
all its predecessors. 

The remarkable invention of Mrs. Mary E. Walton, for dead- 
ening the noise of elevated railroads, has occasioned much com- 
ment. Edison and other inventors had for six months unsuc- 
cessfully striven to accomplish this end, when Mrs. Walton 
brought forward a device which was at once adopted by the 
Metropolitan and other elevated railways. The benefit to 
human health and life likely to accrue from this invention 
can scareely be realized. The evil effects of persistent noise 
upon the human system are very great, and an invention tend- 
ing to lessen its foree confers a benefit upon mankind. A 
prominent New York physician says: “We see very little of 
the gentle decline of old age in New York City. The constant 
din of travel and traffic, borne for a time without evidence of 
injury, suddenly shows itself in a shattered nervous system 
and imminence of dissolution.” Since her noise-deadener, Mrs. 
Walton has taken out, both in this country and England, a 
patent for a smoke-burner, that she considers much more valu- 
able. By this device all smoke from a fire, furnace, or locomo- 
tive is consumed, as also the dust caused by railway trains, and 
the offensive, unhealthful odors emitted from factories, gas- 
works, ete. When in England, Mrs. Walton received the con- 
gratulations of British officials for it, as one of the greatest 
inventions of the age. 

While passing by woman’s discovery in science, where the 
names of Hypatia, Maria Agnesi, and Caroline Herschel shine, 
mention must still be made of the aquarium, the invention of 
Madam Jeanette Power, one of the most eminent naturalists of 
the century. It was used by her in making curious scientific 
discoveries. The value of the aquarium to marine zoélogy is incal- 
eulable. Not only ean rare species from the Indian, Arctic, and 
Pacific oceans be brought into close comparison, but the subject 
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of embryology can be studied, and the great Darwinian problems 
of evolution and permanence of type are likely to be solved by 
its instrumentality. 

Medicine, even in modern times, owes much to woman. It 
was to her knowledge of this art that woman’s persecution for 
witchcraft in the middle ages was largely due. Through Madame 
de Coudray’s invention of the manikin, a knowledge of physiology 
has been much more widely diffused than would otherwise have 
been possible. Many delicate and important surgical instruments 
owe their origin to woman, as also the adaptation of wax for 
recording medical observations Dr. Hunter was indebted for 
the illustrations of his greatest work to the observations of a 
woman preserved in wax. * 

Chemistry offers an infinite resource to the inventor in a field 
whose exploration has searcely begun. A Prussian governess 
recently invented a new fulminate for needle-gun cartridges, and 
the Government is experimenting with it with a view to its pur- 
chase. From this lucrative field woman is largely debarred 
through that prejudice and injustice which still deprives her of 
full opportunities for scientific education. t 

But among woman inventors the name of the celebrated 
sculptor, Harriet Hosmer, must not be passed by. Miss Hosmer 
has succeeded in producing marble from limestone, closely 
simulating the finest antique varieties. This process had long 
been unsuccessfully sought by the Italian Government. But her 
most valuable invention is that of the permanent magnet as 
a motive power. Scientific men and practical machinists deem 
this one of the most important inventions of the century, and 
its influence upon the world as likely to be far-reaching and 
extraordinary. No such power was known to inhere in the 
permanent magnet until Miss Hosmer’s discovery, to which she 
gave fifteen years of study and experiment. 

The national value of patents, and the relation of invention to 
civilization, are subjects that receive marked attention both in 
England and the United States. A paper upon the latter topic, 
read in London, in 1881, before the Society of Engineers, foreibly 
represented the loss sustained by the nation through the obstacles 
placed in the way of inventors, upon whose genius, this paper 

* Mademoiselle Biheron. 


tA lady who won the chemical prize at the University of Edinburgh, 
over 240 competitors, was not permitted to receive it on account of her sex. 
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claimed, England was dependent for holding her place among 
the nations. 

The inventions of a nation are closely connected with the 
freedom of its people. During the reign of George III. the 
average yearly number of patents taken out in Great Britain 
was but fourteen. At present the average is five thousand, 
while in the United States it is eighteen thousand. This differ- 
ence is directly traceable to the progress of freedom and educa- 
tion. While, as has been shown, many of the world’s most 
important inventions are due to woman, the proportion of 
feminine inventors is much less than of masculine, which arises 
from the fact that woman does not possess the same amount of 
freedom as man. Restricted in education, industrial opportu- 
nities, and political power, this is one of many instances where 
her degradation reacts injuriously upon the race. The majority 
of inventions are the result of much consideration and self- 
reliant thought. Inventors must not only possess full freedom 
to exercise their powers, but there must also be a certain weleome 
and protection to their ideas. Deprived, as woman is, of political 
power, she has to face contempt of her sex, open and covert scorn 
of womanhood, depreciatory allusions to her intellectual powers, 
—all tending to hamper the expression of her inventive genius. 

Nor is woman by law recognized as possessing full right to 
the use and control of her own powers. In not a single State of 
the Union is a married woman held to possess a right to her 
earnings within the family; and in not one-half of them has 
she a right to their control in business entered upon outside of 
the household. Should such a woman be successful in obtaining 
a patent, what then? Would she be free to do as she pleased 
with it? Not at all. She would hold no right, title, or power 
over this work of her own brain. She would possess no legal 
right to contract, or to license any one to use her invention. 
Neither, should her right be infringed, could she sue the 
offender. Her husband could take out the patent in his own 
name, sell her invention for his own sole benefit, give it away if 
he so chose, or refrain from using it, and for all this she would 
have no remedy. 

It is searcely thirty years since the first State protected a 
married woman in the use of her own brain property. Under 
these conditions, legally incapable of holding property, and 
trained, as she has been, to seclusion, dependence, and abeyance 
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of thought, that woman has not been an inventor to an equal 
extent with man is not so much a subject of surprise as that she 
should have invented at all. 

While every invention, however small, develops new indus- 
tries, provides work for a multitude of people, increases com- 
mercial activity, adds to the revenues of the world, and renders 
life more desirable, great inventions broaden the boundaries of 
human thought, bring about social, religious, and political 
changes, hurrying mankind on to a new civilization. Lecky 
forcibly shows the loss to the world from the celibacy and mar- 
tyrdom of the best human element in the past. No less is the 
darkness of the world kept more dense, and its civilization re- 
tarded, by all forms of thought, customs of society, or systems 
of law which prevent the full development and exercise of 
woman’s inventive powers. 

MATILDA JOSLYN GAGE. 


VOL. CXXXVI.—NO. 318. 


COLLEGE ENDOWMENTS. 


It is acommon remark, seldom challenged, that the establish- 
ment of small and weak colleges all over the country has been a 
great mistake; that we should have two or three centers of 
learning, like Oxford and Cambridge in England, and let all 
American youth who want more than a common-school educa- 
tion gather there. This thoughtless declaration entirely over- 
looks the central purpose of our educational institutions. That 
purpose is, not to impart a high scholarly finish to the accom- 
plishments of a privileged class, or furnish cioisters where a few 
life-long students may search out the very rootlets of written 
knowledge; but to diffuse the greatest possible amount of learn- 
ing and intelligence through the entire mass of American citi- 
zenship. It is of comparatively little importance whether our 
country shall ever produce a scholar capable of deciphering the 
inscriptions at Palenque and Copan, or an astronomer who can 
discover useless comets on demand, or a mathematician who can 
invent an algebraic engine between which and the multiplication 
table quaternions shall be but a mean proportional. But it is of 
the highest importance that our three million square miles should 
be sprinkled all over with men and women who have a decent 
knowledge of the classics, with journalists who have read some 
history and can write good English, with parishioners who can 
detect logical fallacies even when offered to them from the pul- 
pit, with youth who know the difference between genuine and 
spurious literature, with people in all sorts of worldly conditions 
who are alike in being pretty nearly abreast of current opinion 
and discussion, and able to receive new revelations without wait- 
ing for them to be filtered down through critics and authorities. 

The United States have now, on an average, a college for every 
piece of territory a hundred miles square ; and though many of 
these institutions are pitiably weak, they are none too numerous. 
A glance at their catalogues reveals the fact that the greater part 
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of the students in each are drawn from its own vicinity. Many 
of these boys would never have attempted to acquire a college 
education at all, had there not been a college within a day’s ride 
of their homes. Plant one in a far Western State, and in a lit- 
tle while it will have a hundred students, not more than one or 
two of whom would ever have found their way to Cambridge or 
New Haven. That the hundred should be tolerably well edu- 
cated is of infinitely more advantage to the republic than that 
the one or two should have the facilities necessary for the 
highest scholarship. Incidentally, too, these small institutions 
are of service in breaking down sectarian prejudice. Nearly 
every one of our colleges is under the control of some religious 
denomination. If it drew its students only or mainly from that 
denomination throughout the country, both it and they might 
become bigotedly sectarian to any extent; but, when it draws 
them from families of all denominations within a radius of a 
hundred miles, it is powerfully driven toward liberalism in all 
its teachings, and the boys themselves acquire a breadth of mind 
which they would never get if they were assorted according to 
the eatechisms. The authorities of most of the colleges are 
conscious of this. Experience shows that if a letter be ad- 
dressed to them, asking, among other things, what is their 
religious bias, three out of four will answer half-apologetically 
that, though the institution nominally belongs to such a de- 
nomination, it is practically non-sectarian, and several denomi- 
nations are represented in its faculty. The process of educating 
together youth who come from families holding different relig- 
ious doctrines, begun in our district schools, cannot be carried 
too far. In some future day it may prove the salvation of the 
commonwealth. 

One of the best features of college attendance to-day is the 
fact that so many students devote the four years to the mere 
purpose of general cultivation, broadening and strengthening 
their minds and characters for whatever calling they may ulti- 
mately choose. It used to be assumed that, if a boy was sent to 
college, he must be destined for a learned profession; and out 
of many families, one son was selected for this career, while the 
others were left to plod along on the farm, with only so much 
education as had been obtained in the little school-house at the 
cross-roads. This state of things has gradually passed away, 
and every college class now contains a large number of young 
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men who have no designs whatever on the learned professions, 
but receive their diplomas and go directly into mercantile, 
mechanical, or agricultural pursuits. The multiplicity of small 
colleges all over the country is largely to be credited with this 
state of affairs, which cannot but have the happiest effect upon 
the character of the community. As the intelligence and schol- 
arship of clients, parishioners, patients, and readers are in- 
creased, the lawyers, clergymen, physicians, and writers are 
necessarily driven to a higher standard of honesty and ability. 

In the past five years we have enjoyed an epidemic of pri- 
vate liberality toward colleges. Hardly a newspaper can be 
taken up that does not contain a paragraph to the effect that Mr. 
or Mrs. Somebody has given money to this or that college, to 
endow a professorship, or build an observatory or a memorial 
chapel, or to create a library fund, or establish scholarships. 
The number and rapidity of these announcements have been 
marvelous, and the sums make an enormous aggregate. 

It is a pity that the donors could not have been judicious, as 
well as liberal. Nearly all their gifts have the same vicious 
quality that has hampered the endowments of our colleges from 
the beginning: they are specific, instead of general. A strug- 
gling institution is hardly assisted in its struggle when a new 
chair is created, adding another to its half-dozen poorly paid 
professors; or when the wealthy Mrs. Smith builds for it the 
J. H. Smith memorial chapel in honor of her deceased hus- 
band, with his medallion cut in limestone over the door. These 
things are all good in themselves; but what our colleges stand 
in urgent need of is funds for general purposes—money which 
the trustees can apply wherever it is most needed. This they 
find it exceedingly difficult to get. Brown, Jones, and Robin- 
son, who have amassed wealth as merchants, manufacturers, or 
speculators, will give money to help on the noble cause of edu- 
cation; but they always want an imperishable receipt in the 
form of a building, a library, or a professor’s chair, that shall 
bear their name and carry it down the ages. They are ready to 
endow the Brown chair of philosophy, or the Jones gymnasium, 
or to erect a Robinson hall for lectures or dormitories ; but show 
them that the six or eight professors, who are the real strength 
of the institution, are spending their lives and their brains for a 
fraction of the pay given to a skillful salesman of dry goods or 
hardware, and suggest that, instead of erecting some futile 
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memorial of themselves, they give the money for a general fund, 
the income to be used for increasing the salaries of the profes- 
sors; they would quietly button their pockets and turn away. 
“ Poor professor” has long been a proverbial expression, until 
it seems to be assumed that, somehow, from the nature of 
things, it is necessary that the instructors of our young men 
shall be underpaid. But how greatly they are underpaid the 
public probably does not know. To give the idea a tangible 
shape, I have obtained the figures from two dozen colleges, situ- 
ated in various States and controlled by various denominations. 
Most of them are well known, and some are among our oldest. 
On the one hand, I have taken no account of presidents’ salaries, 
which are often augmented by the use of a house and grounds; 
and, on the other, I have excluded assistant professors. The 
table shows only average salaries paid to full professors: 


Average Salary. 

Amherst, Mass., College (Congregationalist)............... $2,500 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, O. (Unitarian)............ 1,100 
Bates College, Lewiston, Me. (Baptist)..................... 1,200 
Beloit, Wis., College (Congregationalist).................... 1,500 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. (Unitarian)............... 1,800 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. (Baptist)........-..... 2,750 
Butler University, Irvington, Ind. (Disciples)............... 1,250 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. (Congregationalist).... 2,000 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. (Presbyterian)........... 1,600 
Kenyon College, Gambier, O. (Protestant Episeopal)....... 1,700 
McKendree College, Lebanon, Ill. (Methodist Episeopal).... 900 
Milton, Wis., College (Seventh Day Baptist)................ 800 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. (Lutheran)........... 1,100 
Oberlin, O., College (Congregationalist).................... 1,500 
Rochester, N. Y., University (Baptist)..................... 2,000 
Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. (Reformed)........ 2,400 
Syracuse, N. Y., University (Methodist Episeopal).......... 2,150 
Union College, Schenectady, N. 2,000 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor....................-655 2,200 
University of Vermont, Burlington......................5+ 1,750 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville..................... 3,000 
Wheaton, Ill., College (Congregationalist)................. 850 


Full professors in Columbia College, New York City, receive 
seven thousand five hundred dollars ; in Johns Hopkins Univer- 
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sity, Baltimore, two-thirds as much; while perhaps two or three 
other institutions pay almost respectably. But an average cast 
from all the colleges in the country would show a considerably 
smaller figure than that above. How a professor on such a sal- 
ary can support a family, entertain as he must, buy the books 
and instruments that he needs, maintain the serenity of mind 
necessary to keep up his studies, and lay by something for his 
old age—each reader may compute for himself. 

We are not even selfishly wise in this matter, and might take 
a useful hint from the progress in naval armament. We have 
no more seventy-four-gun ships, with their long rows of carron- 
ades throwing balls not much larger than a man’s fist; a modern 
war-vessel is armed with a few guns of enormous caliber and 
long range. Instead of multiplying chairs, why not magnify 
professors? Would it not be better for an institution to have 
six or eight instructors, with pay enough to secure them such 
libraries as they need, with opportunities for travel and free- 
dom from care, that they might make the most and the best 
of themselves, than to give it twice that number and have them 
all crippled in their resourees and dwarfed in their develop- 
ment? 

There are many pitiful stories that might be told, to show 
how this state of things enforces economy upon the families of 
professors and meanness upon boards of trustees. Let one suf- 
fice. A certain professor gave the best years of his life, for a 
low salary, to one of our most reputable colleges. He was noted 
for his faithfulness, was as punctual as the sun, and was never 
known to be absent from his place. At the end of seventeen 
years of service, he fell ill, and the trustees voted him one year’s 
leave of absence, with continuance of salary. In six months he 
died, and within a week the widow received official notification 
that payment of the salary would be stopped at once. 

While I am writing, comes the news that a legacy left to the 
library of Cornell University proves to be worth more than two 
million dollars. As it was bequeathed to the library (which is 
already large and valuable), of course not a penny of the income 
from it can be used to increase salaries—except, possibly, the 
librarian’s. The income of two million dollars would buy a 
library as large as the Astor every ten years. 

From another flourishing institution comes the news that a 
kind friend is about to build it a chapel (presumably to be named 
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for himself), of which it has not the slightest need, the main 
building containing a handsome room that has always been suf- 
ficient for chapel purposes, while the salaries of the instructors 
might be increased with great advantage and propriety. Still, 
it will ornament the campus; and as this is the same institution 
where the professor’s widow received the pleasant little note just 
mentioned, the new chapel may not be erected in vain if the 
trustees will gather once a year within its sacred walls, and 
beseech the Almighty to give them some little sense of decency 
and justice. For still another institution an equally generous 
man has offered to erect a handsome gymnasium for the proper 
physical development of the students, while the professors can 
find bodily exercise enough in sawing their own wood and run- 
ning on their own errands. 

In truth, as an eminent college president not long since re- 
marked to me, it is becoming the fashion to endow the students 
instead of the professors. The scholarships, monitorships, and 
indigent funds have increased rapidly ; and, so far as I know, it 
has not occurred to anybody to raise a protest. One result is that 
every year hundreds of letters are sent about the country, writ- 
ten by boys who are ready to enter college, or who have com- 
pleted their freshman year, inquiring what institution will do 
the best by them. They do not seek to know where they can 
find the best facilities for the special line of study they are about 
to pursue, but simply what college will offer the most money to 
place their names on its catalogue. Another result is that the 
officers of certain old and popular institutions, finding they 
have an overplus of rich young men and a dearth of studious 
young men, are on the lookout for promising students who can 
coach the wealthy young fellows and raise the grade of scholar- 
ship, and actually pursue them with their tempting offers to the 
very doors of other institutions. 

In view of such facts, it may almost be said that it would be 
better if all the scholarships and funds for the aid of indigent 
students were swept out of existence. The indigent funds are 
provided mainly for ministerial students. Now, the Christian 
ministry is, as it should be, not only a sacred trust, but a means 
of livelihood, and clergymen are quite as well paid as journalists 
or college professors. Why the young men who intend to be- 
come preachers should be so bountifully assisted, while those 
who are destined for the other professions are left to work their 
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way, unless by hard study they can gain a scholarship, I have 
never heard anybody attempt to give the reason. If we want 
superior stuff in the pulpit, it would be better to withhold all 
assistance, and take none but those who have pluck and energy 
enough to earn their own education. If we want mediocrity or 
worse, the present system is well calculated to secure it. Any 
young man who is studying for the ministry can have all his 
college expenses paid, if he chooses to ask it. And the regular 
funds are frequently supplemented by the efforts of wealthy old 
ladies, who think they are doing the Lord a service by supplying 
money to some fine young fellow with clerical intentions. 
Good old souls! they mean well, but their eyes would be rudely 
opened if they could know how often the college-boys laugh at 
their choice of beneficiaries. 

The best and most appropriate prize to set before a student 
who really loves study and is ambitious to become a ripe scholar, 
would be, not a gold medal, nor a little money, but the hope of a 
college professorship with a comfortable salary. Then let us set 
before the professors in each institution the possibility of becom- 
ing its president, and the system of external inducements will be 
complete. As matters now stand, to accept a professorship is to 
shut one’s self off from all promotion. As the President of the 
United States, when the chief-justiceship becomes vacant, instead 
of promoting one of the associate justices, takes a lantern and 
goes hunting up and down the frontier for an obscure lawyer to 
fill the place; so a board of trustees, instead of promoting a pro- 
fessor to the presidency of a college, generally consider it a 
smart trick, to avoid the responsibility of discriminating and 
the possibility of creating jealousy, to call in some worthy eclergy- 
man, whose chief merit lies in his ignorance of the institution 
and its peculiar needs. I know of nothing that can be so unjust 
or so cowardly, at times, as a board of trustees. Perhaps the 
wisest course would be, to have some man of executive ability 
in every faculty, and keep him in a sort of training for sue- 
cession to the presidency. At all events, it may safely be 
assumed that promotion in his own line is the most legitimate 
incentive to place before any man, whatever his calling; while 
denial of merited advancement is the most palpable injustice 
and unwisdom. 

RoOssITER JOHNSON. 
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EXTRADITION. 


Srvce the termination, some six years ago, of the correspond- 
ence between Mr. Fish and Lord Derby on the subject of the 
extradition of Winslow, the questions left unsettled by them 
have attracted little general attention. It is not generally under- 
stood, however, that they have been transferred, in this country, 
at least, from the diplomatic to the legal forum, and that a new 
light has been thrown upon them by one or two judicial decis- 
ions of the highest importance. 

Our agreement with England on the subject of extradition is 
an extremely brief document, contained in Article 10 of the 
Ashburton Treaty of 1842, as follows: 


“Tt is agreed that the United States and her Britannic Majesty shall, 
upon mutual requisitions by them or their ministers, officers, or authorities, 
respectively made, deliver up to justice all persons who, being charged with 
the crime of murder, or assault with intent to commit murder, or piracy. or 
arson, or robbery, or forgery, or the utterance of forged paper, committed 
within the jurisdiction of either, shall seek an asylum, or shall be found 
within the territories of the other: Provided, That this shall only be done 
upon such evidence of criminality as, according to the laws of the place where 
the fugitive or person so charged shall be found, would justify his apprehension 
and commitment for trial, if the crime or offense had been there committed ; 
and the respective judges and other magistrates of the two governments shall 
have power, jurisdiction, and authority, upon complaint made under oath, to 
issue a warrant for the apprehension of the fugitive or person so charged, 
that he may be brought before such judges or other magistrates, respectively, 
to the end that the evidence of criminality may be heard and considered; 
and if, on such hearing, the evidence be deemed sufficient to sustain the 
charge, it shall be the duty of the examining judge or magistrate to certify 
the same to the proper executive authority, that a warrant may issue for the 
surrender of such fugitive. The expense of such apprehension and delivery 
shall be borne and defrayed by the party who makes the requisition and 
receives the fugitive.” 


The difficulty which this treaty has produced has arisen in 
part from the extremely meager list of crimes which it covers. 
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As an illustration of this, and of the unsatisfactory condition of 
the relations between the two countries, we may refer to the 
accounts given in the newspapers last winter of the “ Miller 
Extradition Case.” Whether the facts are given with entire 
accuracy, we do not know; but they might all be true, and, as 
given, they illustrate the matter in a striking way. 

In the early part of 1881, it is said, three men broke into 
a farm-house not far from Pittsburg, in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, attacked the inmates, and committed a robbery. A large 
amount of booty was carried off, and one of the burglars, Miller 
by name, described as a notorious and skillful criminal, was capt- 
ured. He was tried, convicted, and sentenced to the Western 
Penitentiary for eight years. After serving nearly two years 
he escaped, but was traced to Toronto, and steps were taken to 
secure his extradition. Eminent counsel were retained, and they 
argued a motion before the Canadian Courts that Miller should be 
surrendered to serve out his unexpired term. To this it was re- 
plied that the crime of burglary was not covered by the extra- 
dition treaty between the United States and Great Britain. To 
meet this difficulty, recourse was had to the assault committed 
by Miller in the course of the burglary. Assault with intent to 
commit murder is a crime for which, under the treaty, the sur- 
render of a criminal may be demanded. Miller had never been 
indicted for this assault, and the charge was merely made for 
the purpose of getting him back to serve out his term of impris- 
onment. The Canadian authorities finally surrendered him, he 
was taken back to the penitentiary, and there he is to this day. 
No proceedings were taken to punish him for the crime for 
which he was extradited, and after some month: the matter was 
brought up in the Canadian Parliament, and the United States 
charged with a violation of good faith in the matter, on the 
ground that Mil'er is not punished for the offense for which he 
was surrendered, but is undergoing punishment for an offense 
for which he was not extradited. 

The questions raised in the correspondence with regard to the 
extradition of Winslow are these: Can a fugitive from justice, 
expressly surrendered on a charge of one crime, be tried for 
another and a totally different crime? If not, how is such a 
violation of the treaty to be prevented? Can the courts before 
which the fugitive is brought release him? And if not, how can 
there be any redress? Besides this, another question arose, as 
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to the effect of what is known as the English Extradition Act of 
1870, which provides that fugitives shall not be surrendered at all 
by England unless it appears that the country to which they are 
surrendered has provided by law, or by arrangement, that he 
shall be tried only for the offense for which he is surrendered. 

Without going anew into the merits of the diplomatic con- 
troversy on these points as conducted by Mr. Fish and Lord 
Derby, we wish to direct the reader’s attention to the two latest 
judicial discussions of the whole subject by our own judges, the 
first of them by the Court of Appeals of Kentucky, in 1878; the 
second, by Judge Hoffman, in the United States District Court 
in California, last November, —both carefully considered decis- 
ions by courts of high repute. The Kentucky decision being 
substantially the same as that of Judge Hoffman, we need refer 
in detail only to his opinion, which is the more important, as 
it was rendered by a court of the United States, and is so recent.* 

Watts, the prisoner arraigned before Judge Hoffman, was 
ealled upon to plead to three indictments. Instead of pleading 
to the merits, he interposed a plea to the jurisdiction, to the 
effect that he had been extradited from Great Britain; that the 
offenses charged in the requisition, and on which he had been 
surrendered, were other and different offenses from those alleged 
in the indictments, and that these were not offenses included in 
the treaty with Great Britain at all. To this plea the United 
States demurred, thus raising the question: First, What is the 
true construction of the tenth article of the Treaty of 1842 with 
Great Britain? Second, How far can or must the courts give it 
effect ? 

The answer of the court to these questions is briefly as fol- 
lows: Whatever speculative views may be taken by theoretical 
writers as to the duty of States to surrender fugitives in the 
absence of treaty, with us extradition has long been a matter 
solely of treaty regulation. By our constitution an extradition 
treaty, like any other, is part of the “supreme law of the land,” 
and, as such, binding upon all judges, and if it contains ex- 
pressly or by necessary implication limitations and restrictions, 
these cannot be overriden by the courts. Now, proceeding to the 
construction of the Treaty of 1842, there is a common consensus 
of jurists with regard to treaties of extradition in general, that 
the person surrendered cannot be prosecuted or condemned ex- 


* U.S. v. Watts, 14 Fed. Rep. 130; Com. vr. Hawes, 13 Ken. 697. 
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cept for the crime in respect to which his extradition has been 
obtained. As to the treaty itself, it enumerates seven crimes for 
which the surrender of fugitives may be demanded. This 
enumeration is exclusive, and no one pretends that the fugitive 
can be demanded for any but the enumerated crimes. Not only 
this, but the language of Mr. Tyler in sending the treaty to 
Congress shows that “in this careful and specific enumeration 
of crimes the object has been to exclude all political offenses.” 
But if, notwithstanding this, a fugitive could be extradited for a 
treaty crime, and then tried for a totally different offense, it is 
obvious that this safeguard would be entirely gone; he might be 
tried for treason just as well as for burglary. The surrendering 
government is made by the treaty the sole judge, not only as to 
the adequacy of the proofs submitted, but of the question 
whether the facts proved constitute an offense under its laws, 
and especially whether under those laws the offense is political in 
character. This right would be entirely destroyed if a fugitive 
could be tried for a totally different offense from that for which 
he was given up to be tried. The legislation of both countries 
confirms these views. The act of Parliament of 1843 directs 
that the fugitive shall be surrendered “ to be tried for the crime 
of which such person shall be so accused,” and the language of 
our act of 1548 is identically the same. 

There is no doubt that some of the earlier decisions, in which 
this question has been considered, took a different view. In 
the case of Adriance vr. Lagrave,* the defendant, after being ex- 
tradited for a treaty crime, was arrested on civil process. The 
Supreme Court of New York discharged him, but the Court of 
Appeals reversed the judgment, declaring that the courts could 
not interfere in such a case. The point, however, is widely dif- 
erent from that under discussion in the Watts case, and the 
decision can hardly be regarded as an authority with respect to it. 

The case of Caldwell,+ decided in 1871 by Judge Benedict in 
the Southern District of New York, is undoubtedly in conflict 
with the California case, as well as the subsequent case of Taw- 
rence, decided by the same judge, on the authority of the earlier 
decision. Caldwell was indicted for bribing an officer of the 
United States. He pleaded that he was brought into the juris- 
diction of the court on a charge of forgery under an extradition 
treaty. The Government demurred to the plea, and the court 


*1 Hun, 689; 59 N. Y., 110. t 8 BL, 131. 
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held that the prisoner could not avail himself of the defense, 
chiefly on the ground that “to hold otherwise” would “ permit a 
person accused of crime to put the Government on trial for its 
dealings with a foreign power.” It is hard to see how this meets 
the difficulty of jurisdiction. The bearing of the provisions of 
the treaty on the question do not seem to have been considered. 
The question of the right of the prisoner to raise the objection 
is disposed of by Judge Hoffman, in the following conclusive 
way: 


“Tt remains to be determined whether the immunity from prosecution for 
crimes other than that for which the fugitive has been surrendered can be 
enforced by the Court, or only by the intervention of the political hand of 
the Government. This point has already been incidentally discussed. If I 
am right in supposing with the Court of Appeals of Kentucky, that the treaty, 
by necessary implication, prohibits the trial of the offender for any offense but 
that for which he has been extradited, the question is answered. The treaty 
is ‘the supreme law of the land,’ and as binding on the Courts as a statutory 
enactment. If it contained an express prohibition the Court would, beyond 
doubt, be deprived of its jurisdiction. If, by a just and reasonable interpre- 
tation the prohibition must be implied, the same result follows. It may be 
added that, assuming that the receiving power has no right to try the fugitive 
except for the offense for which he has been surrendered, the immunity so 
guaranteed is a right of the prisoner, and can be far more surely and con- 
veniently asserted before the Courts than by diplomatic intervention. The 
wealthy and influential criminal might generally be able to secure the inter- 
position of the surrendering government for his protection. But the poor 
and obscure offender might have no means of drawing the attention of that 
government to his case. It would be inconvenient, if not impossible, for the 
ambassador of the surrendering power to keep his eye on every case of an 
extradited fugitive with a view of interposing in case he should be put to 
trial for any other crime than that for which he was surrendered. If the 
protection of the fugitive be left solely to the political or executive power, 
the attempt to afford it would, in the United States, be attended by peculiar 
difficulties. In cases where the extradition has been obtained for an offense 
against the laws of the United States, the President could easily interfere, 
by directing the District Attorney to abandon the prosecution. But when 
the criminal has een surrendered for an offense against the laws of a State 
(as most frequently happens), neither he nor the Governor of the State has 
any such power. The latter may pardon, but he cannot control the District 
Attorney or the Court. If, therefore, the immunity of the fugitive cannot be 
enforced by the Courts, it can, in the United States, be effectually secured 
only by an amendment to the treaty or by an act of Congress.” 


It is obvious that this judicial view of the matter disposes 
of the chief unsettled questions with regard to extradition, so 
far as this country is concerned. Of course, other judges may 
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reach different conclusions; but it seems fair to say that the 
weight of judicial authority is now in favor of the position that 
a fugitive from justice, expressly surrendered for one crime, 
cannot be tried for another and totally different crime, and that 
the prisoner may have redress, as in any other case where the 
Court has no jurisdiction over him. 

With regard to the English extradition act of 1870, that 
statute would in a great measure lose its importance if the judi- 
cial view above stated were generally acted upon. At the same 
time, our objection to the English extradition act of 1870 as an 
attempt by means of municipal regulations to impose a condi- 
tion upon the surrender of criminals not to be found in the 
treaty, is perfectly valid. The international law of extradition 
is to be found in the treaty, and nowhere else. If we violate it, 
the remedy is not by act of Parliament, which cannot alter or 
affect treaty obligations. Our Government, it seems to us, was 
perfectly right in refusing to give the pledge required by the 
English extradition act, simply because the treaty requires no 
pledge. We have always maintained that an international obli- 
gation cannot be enlarged or diminished by municipal legisla- 
tion; and the point was expressly raised and debated in the 
Alabama controversy, when the English Government maintained 
that its obligation as a neutral was to be found in its foreign 
enlistment act, while we insisted that it was independent of that 
or any act of Parliament, and rested upon the law of nations. 
In the same way the international obligations with regard to 
the extradition of criminals are to be found in the Ashburton 
Treaty and nowhere else, and we can never for a moment admit 
that a subsequent act of Parliament can impose restrictions not 
to be found in the treaty. 

But, meantime, what possible interest has either country in 
keeping alive the dispute? It is not apparent why there should 
be any further trouble between England and the United States 
on the subject. The criminal law of both countries is sub- 
stantially the same, and their interest in the suppression of crime 
identical. England can desire nothing more seriously than not 
to be used as.an asylum for the malefactors of this country, and 
it cannot possibly be for our interest to harbor or protect Eng- 
lish criminals here. Owing to the community of language, laws, 
and institutions, there are no two countries in the world between 
which the extradition of criminals ought to be more certain and 
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easy. There are only two cases in which there is any room for 
making an exception to this rule: that of offenses which the 
two countries regard and punish in a different way, or with a 
different degree of severity, and political offenses. Crimes 
against the revenue are in the United States punished with 
great severity, and, owing to the international difference of policy 
on this subject, we can hardly expect Great Britain to be very 
zealous about sending home criminals who have violated our 
customs laws. With regard to political offenses, there is no 
room for any difference of opinion or dispute. Neither nation 
has ever tolerated the idea of the surrender of political refugees 
for trial in their own country. This is all that is generally meant 
by the “right of asylum.” 

_ Notwithstanding all this, our treaty with England, which has 
been in force for forty years, covers only seven specified crimes : 
murder, assault with intent to commit murder, piracy, arson, rob- 
bery, forgery, and the utterance of forged paper. If we review 
the general progress of our extradition policy as exhibited in our 
treaties with other powers, we shall see that there has been a 
steady tendency to enlarge the list, and also to provide against 
all possible trouble such as has arisen with England. From the 
year 1842 to the present time, the United States has been contin- 
ually engaged in making extradition treaties with foreign powers, 
and in each new treaty new crimes have been provided for. In 
1843, in the treaty with France, rape was added, and in an addi- 
tional article adopted in 1845, burglary; in 1858, we agreed with 
the same country to extend the provisions of the treaty to 
counterfeiting, and circulating counterfeit coin, and embezzle- 
ment by employees or servants. The treaty of 1850 with the 
Swiss Confederation covers “ intimidation or forcible entry of 
an inhabited house,” and embezzlement by public officers. By 
the treaty of 1861 with Mexico, lareeny of goods to the value of 
twenty-five dollars was added. This process has continued down 
to the present day, the policy of Government in extradition nego- 
tiations being to cover the common dangerous offenses against 
life and property. Of course, the addition of new offenses is 
made piecemeal, as each new treaty comes up for negotiation, 
but there is no reason to believe that if we were now making a 
convention with England it would not embrace at least as many 
crimes as that made with Spain in 1877, in which fourteen differ- 
ent classes of offenses, with many subdivisions, are provided for. 
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But, besides a great increase in the list of extraditable 
offenses, our recent treaties show that it is the general policy of 
our Government to exclude by express provision from the opera- 
tions of the treaty all offenses of a political character. The third 
article of the treaty with Spain provides that “this convention 
shall not import claim of extradition for any crime or offense of 
a political character, nor for acts connected with such crimes or 
offenses ; and no person surrendered by or to either of the con- 
tracting parties in virtue of this convention shall be tried or 
punished for any political crime or offense, nor for any act 
connected therewith, committed previously to the extradition.” 
Similar provisions are to be found in our treaty with Turkey, 
made in 1874; with Belgium in the same year; with Ecuador in 
1872; with Orange Free State, made in 1871; with Peru, made 
in 1870; with Nicaragua, made in 1870; with San Salvador, in the 
same year; with Italy, made in 1868; with the Dominican Repub- 
lie, made in 1867; with Hayti, made in 1864; with Mexico, made 
in 1861; with Venezuela, made in 1860; with Sweden and Norway 
in the same year; with Baden in 1857; with Austria in 1856; and 
even in a treaty as old as that made with France in 1843. 

These facts show, if any one were disposed to doubt it, that 
our extradition policy, as exhibited in our treaties with foreign 
powers, steadily tends in the direction of an enlargement of the 
list of extraditable crimes, and an express exclusion of polit- 
ical offenses. Precisely the same thing is true of the point on 
which all our difficulties with England as to extradition have 
hitherto turned—the question whether a criminal surrendered 
for a crime specified in a treaty of extradition can be tried for 
another and a totally different crime. If we look into our exist- 
ing treaties, we shall see at a glance what is the present policy of 
the country with regard to this when the matter has been actu- 
ally provided for by negotiation. The subject seems first to 
have attracted attention in the course of the negotiations with 
Italy, and the treaty of 1868 with that country provides that 
“the person or persons delivered up for the crimes enumerated 
in the preceding article shall, in no case, be tried for any 
ordinary crime committed previously to that for which his or 
their surrender is asked.” This provision seems to prevent the 
trial of the criminal for any crime except the ones enumerated 
in the article. A similar provision was inserted in the treaty 
with San Salvador of 1870, and with Nicaragua of the same year. 
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The matter is more explicitly provided for in the treaty with 
Ecuador of 1872, which provides that extradited criminals 
“shall not be prosecuted for any crime committed previously 
to that for which his or their extradition may be asked.” The 
treaty with Belgium of 1874 contains a similar provision; but the 
most distinct and explicit provision to be found is that contained 
in the Spanish treaty already referred to, made in 1877: “No 
person shall be tried for any crime or offense other than that for 
which he was surrendered, unless such crime be one of those 
enumerated in Article II.,” « ¢., a treaty crime. 

All these facts point in one direction, that there is nothing 
in our general extradition policy hostile to enlarging the meager 
list of offenses contained in the Ashburton treaty; nor to pro- 
viding by treaty against trial for a different offense from that 
for which the surrender is made; nor against an express exclu- 
sion of political offenses. The Winslow correspondence is now 
deprived of most of its importance by such judicial decisions as 
that of the Kentucky Court of Appeals and Judge Hoffman. 
What is needed is a new treaty which will dispose of the matter 
in the same way that we have disposed of it with a dozen other 
foreign countries. 

A. G. SED@WICK. 
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